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The early spring number of the Bazan, which will be is- 
sued March 11, will contain special pages of fashion matter, 
having designs of London tailor-made gowns, Parisian spring 
wraps, and organdie and piqué gowns. Fancy shirtrcaists 
and late outing costumes will also be fully represented, besides 
which there will be special illustrations of spring and sum- 
mer millinery, and a handsome colored cover, which includes 
a picture of a Mirabella large hat, the whole making a list of 
special features which will prove highly valuable at this season. 








ASHINGTON'S NON-COMMITTAL CLI- 

mate forgot itself during the recent blizzard. 

That interesting bit of weather played havoc 

with the whole country, but nowhere did it 
carry things with a higher hand than in the nation’s capi- 
tal. There it simply revised programmes to suit its own 
caprice, * Consider, for instance, the sd tale of the As 
sembly ball, a function which had been fondly anticipated 
as the crowning event of the season. Five hundred 
guests eagerly awaited it, and five hundred hearts sank 
when the blizzard swept into town without so much as 
saying, ‘“‘ By your leave.” 

The number of guests expected dwindled to fifty who 
were actually present, there being the unusual proportions 
of twice as mapy men as women. Of the fifteen women 
present all but three lived at the Arlington, where the 
ball was given. The Marine Band had been engaged for 
the occasion, but only seven of the twenty-one members 
succeeded in reaching the hotel. bat exploit ought to 
entitle them to be joyfully included in future arctic ex- 
peditions, for they walked more than two miles. Just 
what this involved may be guessed from the experience 
of Mrs. Hay, who was to receive the guests. Secretary 
Hay lives only a block from the hotel, and yet his wife 
did not succeed in reaching the dance. The Secretary 
telephoned first to his own carriage-house, from which 
came the information that the entrance was concealed 
somewhere behind a drift fifteen feet deep. He then 
called up the livery-stables, but nobody could be induced 
to send a carriage to the rescue, so Mrs, Hay had to stay 
at home. Only one feature of the affair was as it had 
been planned. Refreshments were provided for the five 
hundred expected guests. The fifty who came were de- 
cidedly hungry after struggling through the drifts, but 
even the keenest appetites quailed before such excessive 
commissary supplies. 


OMEN SEEM TO HAVE PICKED OUT THE 
W month of February in Washington aud marked 
it fur their own. Three of the largest organiza- 
tions of women in America meet there during the month, 
and, what with the masculine Congress at the Capitol 
and the feminine congresses at their various headquarters, 
it is a wonder that the whole city is not ruled by the 
parliamentary spirit. After a week's attendance in these 
different legislative halls it would hardly be a surprise 
if the cars stopped and were started only after a motion 
offered by a passenger, put to vote by the conductor, and 
carried by a majority, the motorman possibly casting the 
deciding ballot 
Speaking sériously, these meetings of women have de- 
cidedly improved in their running machinery. The par- 
liamentary clubs which have sprung up all over the 
country have borne good fruit. Women’s conventions 
move as smoothly as men’s meetings of the same class. 
The Natioval Council of Women, the Mothers’ Congress, 
and the Daughters of the American Revolution, the three 
societies which have just held their annual sessions in 
Washington, have shown that women really can conduct 
a meeting without becoming involved in the parliamen- 
tary tangles which were once the bane of such affairs. 
Rules of order, however, seem powerless to prevent a 
certain degree of jealousy and rivalry. Women are hu- 
man even if they are past-mistresses of parliamentary 
science, and ambition is by no means an extinct trait. 
But ‘‘the mad scramble for office” described in a New 
York paper is, like so many feminine foibles, pretty large- 
ly a figment of the reportorial imagination. The election 
of officers is not the sole end and aim of these meetings. 
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OTH THE CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND 
B the National Council of Women took action on the 
case of Representative-elect Roberts of Utah. The 
Mothers’ Congress had the courage of its convictions, and 
passed the following resolution: 


Wuereas, The election of a polygamist to Congress threatens the 
sacred institution of monogamous marriage— 

Resolved, That the third National Congress of Mothers request the 
National Congress of the United States to repudiate the result of the 
November election in Utah, either by refusing to allow the name of 
Brigham H. Roberts, of Utah, to be placed upon the roll or by expel- 
ling bim from his seat, 


The National Council was less explicit. Most of the dele- 
gates were decidedly opposed to the seating of Roberts, 
but as the council claims to be the most liberal of women’s 
organizations, and as there were ten Mormon women 
among the delegates, a more diplomatic resolution was 
adopted. An interesting decision of the council was that 
it should appoint a commission, composed of its members, 
to visit Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines in order 
to study the conditions of life in those islands. Perhaps, 
the ‘‘ mad scramble” will come when these excursionists 
are to be chosen. It would be an alluring round of voy- 
aging and sight-seeing, but it is not quite clear who would 
benefit by it, with the exception of the members of the 
commission. 


now trying to do for their own city what Mr. Hig- 

ginson has accomplished for Boston. If they suc- 
ceed, Philadelphia will be added to the list of cities hav- 
ing a permanent symphony orchestra. A guarantee fund 
of $100,000 has been raised by the women interested, chief 
among whom are such enthusiustic amateurs as Mrs. W. 
H. H. Robinson, Mrs. Monroe Smith, and Miss Hutchin- 
son. 

According to Emil Paur, Mr. Higginson spent a million 
dollars in establishing the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
a paying basis. Consequently the outsider may feel a 
few apprehensive shivers in behalf of the Philadelphia 
promoters. At the same time every one will wish them 
success. This unexampled prosperity of the opera season 
there this winter promises well for the realization of such 
wishes. Undoubtedly there will be many hitches in the 
development of the project. Oue, indeed, has come at 
the very outset. Some of the promoters of the plan 
wauted to retain the New York Symphony Orchestra, iv- 
cluding its conductor, Mr. Walter Damrosch, as a nucleus 
for the new organization. ‘This was strenuously opposed 
by others, who want to foster home talent by taking up 
and developing a local orchestra which has struggled for 
two years to maintain its existence. A compromise was 
finally arranged, giving Philadelphia musicians the pref- 
erence in making up the new body. 

A rumor that Herr Richter, who was for years director 
at Vienna, and who has probably been the most success- 
ful conductor of his time, is coming over to take charge 
of the Philadelphia orchestra, is said to be without foun- 
dation. Herr Richter will visit America in the spring, 
but not with the intention, so it is declared, of remaining 
permanently. 


Pine eye PHILADELPHIA WOMEN ARE 


HE STUYVESANT FISH DANCE ON ST. VAL- 
entine’s night bas proved more than a nine days’ 
wonder. Probably not before next winter, certainly 
not before the gathering of the clans at Newport this 
summer, will there be avy affair to rival the Fish dance. 
The corridors of the Doge’s Palace—as people bave chris- 
tened "the house in Madison Avenue—had been turned 
into gardens full of fiery blossoms. Electric lights shone 
through the petals of artificial flowers distributed among 
the real ones. There was a St. Valentine's post-office, 
from which live cupids, armed with bows and arrows, 
carried missives to the guests. ‘The elevators were trans- 
formed into leafy bowers, with pierced hearts half hidden 
in the greenery. There were warbling canaries and a 
flock of white doves. Before miduight beautiful iliumi- 
uated dances were given by professionals, followed by 
supper, during which Tyrolean singers in native dress 
sang their native songs. The servants were in Louis 
XIV. costume, with white wigs, white silk hose, long red 
coats with gold froggings, and brocaded silk waistcoats. 
The cotillon favors were the most original ever seen in 
New York, chief among the novelties being live goldfish 
in globes, and a regular menagerie of Angora kittens, 
guinea-pigs, and white mice. Mrs. Ogden Mills, who is 
a close friend of Mrs. Fish, had asked to be allowed to 
furnish one set of favors, and the cats, mice, and pigs 
were her contribution. Several popular girls, as, for in- 
stance, Miss Gerry, who had eight guinea-pigs in her col- 
lection of favors, were unable to keep track of their private 
menageries, and the result was that many of the little an- 
imals escaped from their boxes. Mrs. Fish declares that 
the next day she was confronted with mice, guinea-pigs, 
and kittens at every turn, and it was only after organizing 
the servants into a band of ‘* beaters” that the live cotillon 
favors were gathered in from behind doors and portiéres, 
from under chairs and tables. 


HEN AN OPERA-SINGER ANNOUNCES 
that she is unable to appear in a performance for 
which she has been advertised, the public is in- 

clined to grumble about the capriciousness of artists. 
This must be due to a misunderstanding of the real facts. 
A singer is not inclined to cancel even a single engage- 
ment when by so doing she subtracts hundreds of dollars 
from her income. Madame Lehmann, during a recent 
attack of brouchitis, lost two weeks from her work. 
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However much the audiences may have grumbled over 
it, they were probably no more concerned than the prima 
donna herself, whose illness lessened her income by fully 
$5000. Madame Lehmann has a habit of going from her 
hotel to the opera-house by cable-car, iustead of taking a 
cab or carriage. It is said that the bronchitis was the 
result of an especially cold car ride. If the singer trav- 
elled in cars for reasons of economy, she must have revised 
her standards during those costly two weeks. 

Jean de Reszke, who rarely misses an engagement, also 
caught cold this winter, and in losing two performances 
lost also $4000. Even little Mile. Bauermeister, who, from 
her ability to “fill in,” appears on the programme per- 
haps oftener than any other member of the Grau com- 
pany, was compelled to cancel an engagement this winter 
—a thing she had never before done in New York. The 
season has been one of the most trying the singers bave 
ever experienced. Madame Nordica, who is a daughter 
of Maine, and early learned to defy the wintry blasts com- 
mon to her native State, bas often come to the rescue this 
season when another singer was obliged to retire from the 
cast. As her salary is $1000 a night, the ill wind which 
blew bronchitis and bad luck to Eames and Lehmann cer- 
tainly blew some good to Madame Nordica. 


though by no means necessarily old people—will 

have such amiable and distinct remembrances of 
Madame Ponisi that the announcement of her death last 
week is not one to be noted unsympathetically, much less 
carelessly. She belonged to a particular class—to a pat- 
tern of superior stock players, of which the list is at al- 
most its lowest terms. For Madame Ponisi’s contempo- 
raries, and often her associates in one or another historic 
house in New York, were Lester Wallack, John Gilbert, 
Harry Edwards, Clara Fisher and Charles Fisher, Mrs. 
John Drew, Mark Smith, and Dion Boucicault—for only 
a few examples—and of the history of the two theatres 
successively known by the brilliant Wallack name she 
was an integral part. Of the circle in which, on attaining 
middle years, Madame Ponisi had an immediate profes- 
sional and personal relation, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, Mrs. 
Louisa Eldridge, and Mr. J. H. Stoddart are perhaps the 
most significant and honored survivors—all of them far 
advanced into life’s fifth act; and Madame Ponisi herself 
has pussed away at eighty-one, reviewing in contented 
retrospect a busy career, from which she retired about 
ten years ago, making only one public appearance since 
her withdrawal. 

Madame Ponisi, whose maiden name was Elizabeth 
Hanson, was born iu 1828, in Huddersfield, England. 
She was an actress of success in the standard drama early 
in her long stage course, but led for a season or so the 
wandering life so frequently a frame for success—playing 
with Macready iu the provinces, in the Surrey Theatre in 
London, and elsewhere; arriving in America, almost cas- 
ually, in 1848. She appeared first in New York in 1850, 
in the old Broadway Theatre—a young woman of hand- 
some face and fine presence. With the theatre named 
she was long identified in a round of stock productions. 
Davenport and Forrest included ber with their trusted 
support; and as Juliette she was more admirable than the 
Romeo of her patroness, Charlotte Cushman. But it was 
when Madame Ponisi, gracefully, and as if irresistibly, 
betook herself to those parts known to the profession 
as ‘first old women” that she shone with the brill 
iancy most remembered by our local theatrical public 
that is not absolutely white-haired. Her ample per 
son, sonorous voice, delightful laugh, and absolute com 
mand of the technic of playing gave her an individual 
ity, one almost unique, during her long term of service 
at the two Wallack’s theatres. She was a personage to all 
New York that loved a good play and good and genial his- 
trionism. The early English comedy was an atmosphere in 
which she shone with a lucent sparkle. As Mrs. Mala 
prop, Mrs. Candour, aud Mrs. Hardcastle in the exaggera- 
tion of Sheridan and Goldsmith, as The Marchioness of St. 
Maur in Robertson's ** Caste,” as Lady Franklin in Bul 
wer's ‘* Money,” as Countess Pompion in ‘* Old Heads and 
Young Hearts,” she was hardly excelled on our stage. Aud 
the vivacity and sincerity of her work in such departures 
from the classic model as Tabitha Stork in ‘** Rosedale” and 
the Marchioness of Rio Zares in ‘* Diplomacy ” (as Sardou's 
“* Dora” is called in English) were the satisfaction of the 
discerning or the undiscerning. Of the history of the Bou 
cicault Irish drama in America, Madam Ponisi was a large 
factor. Her Widow O Kelly in “ The Shaughraun” was not 
eclipsed by Mr. Boucicault’s own Conn ; and one of the most 
earnest of her admirers was the lamented Henry Mann, bet- 
ter known as Harry J. Montague, still recalled for his 
grace and beauty. She was as unctuous in Irish charac 
ters as if she had been bora in Cork; and the versatility 
of her temperament flashed out in even a minor share in 
the Boucicaultian creations just as it had done in the 
precise opposite of romantic melodrama 

Her last appearance occurred in 1893 


C) tos THEATRE-GOERS IN NEW YORK— 


OMAN IS UNDOUBTEDLY FORGING TO 
W the front. She has as mavy clubs as man, as 
many occupations, and quite as many opinions. 

And she is manifesting such an entire confidence, like 
Phaeton of old, in her ability to drive the very chariot of 
the sun, if she can only once get her hand upon the reins, 
that it seems an unkind thing to damp her enthusiasm. 
Yet if women have failed, and failed lamentably, in-coping 
with the only vexed question with which they are babitu- 
ally brought into contact —the servant question — what 
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probability is there that they can settle larger questions 
ably? 

And this is not at all a flippant question. It is entirely 
serious, and deserves full consideration in this day of der- 
elict domestics, When presumably capable women give 
up housekeeping and go to boarding because they cannot 
get servants or manage them; when mistresses are palpa- 
bly afraid of their cooks, and unable to prevent waste and 
even dishonesty in the kitchens which they hesitate to 
enter, although they are their own; when half the refer- 
ences given are not truthful, or at least misleading; when 
intelligence offices are the last places where un intelligeut 
woman expects to get satisfactory servants; when wages 
grow higher while work grows ever more grudging and 
careless, and when six months is the average limit of a 
servant’s stay in one household, so that an ‘‘old family 
servant” is practically as obsolete as the mastodon—when 
all these signs show an utterly disorganized state of 
affairs in woman’s especial realm, it certainly does appeal 
to one’s sense of humor to hear the suffragists assert that 
the feminine vote would straighten out all the perplexities 
into which man’s inability to cope, with governmental 
problems has plunged the nation! 

If a woman cannot rule one servant, or two, or ten, how 
can she wisely rule a city? If she cannot formulate with 
her sisterhood of mistresses a working system of graded 
wages and reliable references, and reform present con- 
ditions in the kitchens of America, how is she going to 
reform the public service? If this one question over- 
whelms her so that she sometimes breaks down with ner- 
vous exhaustion, how is she going to lift all man’s bur- 
dens and smooth the nation’s pathway? Since the earliest 
syllable of recorded time she has been struggling with 
servants, and the nineteenth century finds her helpless. 

There are only two alternatives—either the servant ques- 
tion is bigger than any question which man grapples with, 
or woman is less fitted to grapple with difficult questions 
than man. I hardly think that even the most daring suf- 
fragist would choose the first of these as a tenet of faith; 
yet the other horn of the dilemma certainly is not calcu- 
lated to convince America that equal suffrage is, as its 
supporters claim, the solution of all problems and the 
remedy for all ills! 


OMEN AND MEN— PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Ir is pleasant to see that in spite of the fears 
of some old-fashioned people our larger universities are 
not wholly given over to the delight of athletic exercise. 
In the Annual Report just issued by the president of Har- 
vard University we have a detailed statistical account of 
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the honor-men in the undergraduate department—those, 
namely, who hold what are called First-Class Scholar- 
ships, some of these being accompanied by incomes and 
others being wholly honorary. The number of these is 
35, against 23 in the previous year. Locally distributed, 
28 of these are from Massachusetts, 7 from New York, 2 
from Illinois, and 1 each from Maine, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington (State). This statement, however, is some- 
what misleading, as it is not uncommon for families to 
take up their residence in Cambridge while their sons 
are in college, in which case the latter appear on the books 
as residing there. Fourteen of the thirty-five, or rather 
more than one-third, hold what are called John Harvard 
scholarships, which carry no incomé. But the most inter- 
esting part of the table—to the observer of social tendencies 
—is the column stating the schools at which these houvor- 
men received their preparatory training, and, as we may 
assume, acquired the habits of industry and method 
which, aided by natural gifts, enabled them to keep at 
the head. Let us therefore consider this a little, 

It is a really remarkable fact that about two-thirds of 
these honor-men were fitted for college not by private in- 
struction, but at the public high-schools. he English 
readers of the Bazar, who are many—indeed, the most 
eminent of living English novelists once told me that he 
habitually read it— must bear in mind that the word 
‘public school” in America does not mean here, as in 
England, an endowed institution, but something quite 
remote from this—a school wholly controlled by the mu- 
nicipality, and free to all, often even supplying free 
school - books — the kind of institution, in short, which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer regards as a species of social- 
ism. Twenty-two of the thirty-five are from schools of 
this description. Of the remainder, three are from a pri- 
vate school in New York (Mr. Cutler’s); three from private 
schools in Boston and Cambridge; one from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; one from Trinity College, Hartford; one 
from Poughkeepsie Military Academy; one from a private 
tutor; and one each from the endowed academies of Ex- 
eter, Andover, and Groton, these last corresponding more 
nearly than anything else we have to the English public 
schools. Other endowed schools of the same kind, as St. 
Paul's at Concord, New Hampshire, or St. Mark’s at South- 
boro, furnish many students to the college, but do not 
this year appear as supplying any honor-men. No doubt 
they train other qualities.that are valuable, and send stu- 
dents of a good tone, but the precise qualities which 
reach high scholarship they do not supply, if this table 
can be trusted. It is to be remembered, however, that they 
are far less numerous than the high-schools, although in- 
dividually larger. They also exercise, — for the latter 
reason, far more social influence in the college, especially 
at first, since they send young men in larger squads, and 
these are apt to control the class elections. 

Nevertheless, it is a remarkable fact that the preliminary 
training which is got for nothing should supply a larger 

roportion of scholarship to our oldest and richest and 
eanest university than the training on which money has 
been more or less freely spent. Nor does this difference 
apply only to the poorer class of pupils, who, holding 
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paid scholarships, may be supposed to study hard in or- 
der to retain them, but it applies also to those holding the 
John Harvard scholarships, who may be sup 1 to study 
only from love of knowledge or from ambition. When it 
is remembered that the endowed and private schools were 
at one time thought to be in danger of monopolizing this 

rticular college, so that the public-school man would 
all into a subordinate place, this result is certainly re- 
markable. It also tends to refute another impression, 
once quite widely held—that the more formal and pre- 
seri curriculum in public schools was more favorable 
to good entrance examinations than to final scholarship; 
for the present test applies to final scholarship, or some- 
thing approaching it. 

It is extremely interesting to speculate how far the 
rapidly growing wealth of the community is destined to 
modify the habits and methods of college life, and this 
question is perhaps better studied at Harvard than else- 
where. There have arisen in Cambridge, as if by magic, 
within the last ten years, a series of dormitories, providing 
the richer students with more comforts, and even luxuries, 
than can be found probably in any other American uni- 
versity, and very likely greater in many cases than the 

oung men themselves have ever enjoyed at home. 

hese buildings have in all cases been constructed not by 
the university itself, but by outside parties. Yet one of 
the wisest professors at Harvard (Professor G. H. Palmer) 
has expressed the opinion that every dollar allowed to a 
college student over $1000 is a positive injury to him, 
although a case has recently arisen in court where the 
guardian of such a student has been authorized by a judge 
to allow his ward $4500 a year instead of $2500, on the 
ground that the smaller sum is not sufficient to maintain 
him ‘‘in the social position to which he belongs.” For- 
tunately young men are gore democratic, and it may 
be safely said that no one really obtains popularity or 
leadership at Harvard by the mere spending of money; 
although it may also be said that a certain freedom in the 
use of one’s income may sometimes help toward this. It 
is an exceptional thing for money to be very lavishly and 
foolishly spent at Harvard—at least by comparison with 
the standards of fashionable society—and the richer young 
men sometimes set in this respect an example of good 
sense, and do much in a quiet way to help along the poor- 
er. On the other hand, how great the sacrifices are 
which proceed from poverty may be seen in the fact, per- 
sonally known to me, of a young Harvard student who 
lived for some time entirely on bard bread and crackers, 
at an expense varying from five to ten cents a day, until 
his health broke down under it, and the fact became 
known to his teachers by his uvexpected collapse at the 
beginning of an examination. Being thenceforth properly 
fed, he finished his academic course with honor, and is 
now a professional student. No place of residence, ex- 
cept perhaps a College Settlement in a city, tests one’s 
powers of human sympathy more than living in a univer- 
sity town; and this all the more because those most de- 
serving aid sometimes lead lives of absolute seclusion, and 
their necessities are not known until it is too late. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH Hiceinson. 














OUR PARIS LETTER 








ADAME AUBERNON DE NERVILLEIS THE 
chief patroness of a very smart entertainment 
soon to be given in Paris. ‘* Le Filleul de Pom- 
pignac,” by Alexander Dumas fils, is to be 
played by amateurs and artists, and the pro- 

ceeds will go to Dr. Pozzi’s ward in the Broca hospital. 
Madame de Nerville is the original of the Marquise in 
Pailleron’s ‘‘ Le Monde of |’on s'ennuie,” and bas a salon 
frequented by Academicians and men of letters of exalted 
state, with stars of lesser magnitude from society. It was 
at her dinners that the hostess inaugurated the fashion of 
ringing a bell whenever a great man was about to speak. 
This happened once when Renan was dining there. The 
bell rang, there was a solemn silence, and—** I should like 
some more pease,” said Renan. For all that, which sounds 
like pose, she is a charming woman, with much influence, 
and [am glad it is to be exerted for the hospitals, or a hos- 
pital, which is at least a beginning. 

The French physicians and surgeons, I suppose, would 
hold their own with of in the world, but the hospitals them- 
selves are quite behind English and American hospitals in 
comfort and organization. From time immemorial, until 
lately, nursing in France has been in the hands of the nuns. 
The Republic drove the Sisters out of the hospitals of the 
state, and opinion seems to be divided as to whether it did 
wellor ill. Setting aside the political questions involved, the 
nuns were not always amenable to secular authority; their 
religious duties and their duties towards their patients 
were of equal importance in their eyes, and sometimes 
conflicted, and their training was not always up to date. 
But I should say they were more regretted than anything 
else, and there seems to be nothing to replace them. 


HE TRAINED FRENCH NURSE, AS SHE IS AT 
+ present, we have lately seen on intimate terms, for 

into our sunshiny world there suddenly crept, for 
one of our little circle, the shadow of the Valley— 
that Valley that every human soul shall sooner or later 
know. Oddly enough, just before it came we were read- 
ing Henley’s wonderful sketches in verse of hospital life, 
and talking about them with that indifferent freedom that 
comes from a sense of remoteness from anything in one’s 
own experience. She seemed a little tired, and said she 
had a touch of her old neuralgia. ‘“ Aud how is the old 
complaint?” used to ask Disraeli, when he could not re- 
member people’s names. And then the old friend of pain 
suddenly turned into a hydra-headed monster with a fash- 
ionable name, and into our awe-struck midst walked the 
great kings of French surgery, whose names, even, we had 
only beheld from afar in French newspapers. Berger, 
the great professor of the Faculté de Médecine, was one of 
the most distinguished-looking men we had ever seen, we 


thought—exactly like those du Maurier drew, with the 
air of a Brummel, with his aristocratic head surmounted 
by little silken-gray wigs of hair—which his coiffeur spent 
an hour and a half every morning in curling,we were told 
afterwards — his long slender waist, his flexible dainty 
hands encased in gloves of pale straw-color. 

The first edition of nurse came in the shape of a Red 
Cross nurse, who suggested a combination of Peggotiy and 
SaireyGamp. She was much pinned up with safety-pins, 
which seemed to have as little capacity for confining her 
exuberant person as the remnants of Peggotty’s buttons. 
Her face expressed an extreme jocularity under her be- 
flowered bonnet, and she was, in fact, a little drunk. Her 
régime lasted just two hours, and then came that of one of 
the quiet, low-voiced English nurses from the rue d'Agues- 
seau, and then one morning Alice and I made our first ac- 
quaintance with a French ambulance as they took her to a 
hospital. It seemed to be a very bright, cheery affair, low 
hung, on springs, and furnished inside with light wood 
and dainty curtains. Two little seats let down for us, 
beside the low couch for the invalid, so cleverly hung that 
she felt no motion at all. 


ROFESSOR BERGER HAD SENT HER TO THE 
P one place in Paris possible for her that came under 
the hospital administration. The upper classes here 
go to maisons de santé, for there are no separate rooms in 
the regular city hospitals. The maison de santé is in gen- 
eral a commercial affair, in which some enterprising spirit 
has furnished the capital for a sort of private hotel, and 
attached to it a great surgeon. One of these, on the death 
of its proprietor, was presented to the state, and there we 
observed the hospital system in France. 

As the French army is the only stable organization with 
which this inconsistent nation is familiar, you will not be 
surprised to hear that the hospital organization is exactly 
like that of the army. The nurses are called by military 
terms, such as sergeants, corporals, and so on, mount in 
rank, and get an added bit of ribbon on their caps, like 
an added bit of galloon. ‘The matron, called the surveit- 
lante, did not seem to have the slightest discipline, and 
we frequently encountered in our daily visits these airy 
ladies engaged in some such pastime as playing tag on 
the stairways. Every once in a while the ‘‘ chef” would 
wish to pass the patients in review, and then we heard 
the matron rushing up aod down through the corridors, 
shrieking, at the top of her voice, ‘‘ Ramenez les malades,” 
and a noise sufficient to wake the Seven Sleepers as the 
‘*chariots” rolled by on this laudable mission. Over all 
seemed to hover that solemn and awful thing known as 
the “administration.” Did M. ask for a bit of sugar to 
put with the lemons we took her, ** The administration 


doesn’t give sugar”; a bit of butter, ‘‘ The administration 
doesn't give butter”; and our little patient was giving this 
muuificent abstraction twenty dollars a week, with every- 
thing sent in. 


E FORGAVE IT, HOWEVER, FOR ITS 
W splendid care. ‘‘ French ways are not our ways,” 

we said at the end, ‘‘but cach gets a soldier's 
pay still!” which is something that I wish we might often 
remember when we are afflicted with a touch of our 
Anglo-Saxon self-righteousness. It was the old, old story 
of the battle between life and death, only fought with 
such steady nerve and gayety and lightness of touch in 
parrying on the French side that she never for one moment 
dreamed she was on the border-land of the end of all 
things, und lived half because nothing but smiling, happy 
life had ever been suggested to her. 

In the hospital Broca, Dr. Pozzi has got his artist friends 
to decorate the public wards of his service with frescoes 
suggesting all sorts of delightful dreams. He has formed 
the wealthy women who have been his patients outside 
into a society for helping the poor inmates of these wards 
in a way that seems to me extremely practical. Nobody 
is allowed to worry over material things, for these influ 
ential women see that the families at home are looked 
after, throw their influence into the scale to keep posi- 
tions with employers—in every way add the force of 
mental suggestion to our still imperfect science. 


ALZAC AND D’'ENNERY HAVE BEEN CALLED 
B ** Merchants of Dreams.”” Many mots are attributed 

to d’Ennery, who wrote the ‘Two Orphans.” He 
never went to funerals, because he did not like to show 
an attention to another impossible for this last to return 
Apropos of the revival of Balzac’s ‘‘ Mercadet” at the 
Comédie Frangaise, M. Claretie told us of Balzac’s ex 
citement the first time he read the play to the committee 
of the Francaise. He gradually tore off his collar, his 
cravat, his coat, and his vest, and finally read the last act, 
the most brilliant of all, in his shirt sleeves. When he 
came to give the manuscript to the directors, behold 
there was no last act in it! He had improvised every 
word on the spur of the moment. 

One last tale I drag in by the heels, because I heard it 
yesterday and it afforded me so much amusement that I 
cannot resist the temptation to pass it on. A certain 
American woman living on the Continent, of great social 
position and most decided convictions, did not approve of 
the war with Spain. In despair, she decided finally to 
appeal to Leo XIII. to interfere. So she sent this tele. 
gram: ‘‘ Pope, Vatican, Rome: Stop war—Smith.” 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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r HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE IMPRESSION OF 
the world at large that during the season of Lent 
fashionable people adopted a different style of dress 
from the one they wore at other seasons of the year 
rhis absurd fallacy has its origin undoubtedly in the 

uct that during the early spring and late winter women 
do find it necessary to replenish their wardrobe by some 
new goWas that are neither so beavy as the winter ones 
they have been wearing, nor so light as the spring ones. 

They are emphatically the demi-saison gowns of which 
French women are so fond. They are not chosen on any 
rigid lines as to material, nor are they fashioned in any 
one set style. They are chosen more with a view as to 
what is becoming and graceful, as well as useful. Among 
these gowns are many different styles. There are the 
walking gowns, the reception gowns, and particularly 
noticeable, the house and dinner gowns. These latter are 
not so elaborately fashioned as the dinner gowns worn 
during the winter season, for the dinner gowns appro 
priate then are really ball gowns 

The street gowns made for Lenten wear are of a lighter 
weight, as has been said, and show what the coming styles 
ure to be. The skirts are not so exaggerated as they 
were ; they fit closely over the hips and have a flare around 
the foot, but the fit is not so exaggerated, nor is the flare 

» exaggeratedly flaring. The lines, in fact, are better ; 
they are all long, and give as much as possible the slender 
look that seems to be the thing most desired in every gown 
t present. Among these gowns are some made of the dif 
ferent shades of gray rhis color has kept its hold upon 
popular fancy for a very long time; it is now two years 
since it first appeared. Gray has always been worn, but 
gray gowns bave never been worn so much as they are 
bow For street wear the gowns are of light - weight 
cloths and cheviots, made on strictly tailor principles. 

The only trimming on the skirts of these gray gowns is a 
band of the material put down the front in straight lines, 

or in four or five bands that are close together at the belt 
und then widen gradually toward the foot of the skirt 

Phe jacket is made without any trimming; the revers are 
1s usual different from the rest of the gown, and are faced 
with uncut velvet, silk, or satin stitched in countless little 

rows. There are still some revers to be seen of the white 

satin, with the narrow lines of black velvet ribbon, or the 
black and white striped velvet or satin 


AV MATERIALS LIKE CREPE DE CHINE ARE 





very fashionable. There are some exquisite cloths 
in crépe de Chine that do not look like the silk 
crépe de Chine, and are’ a little heavier. These are be 
ing made up into most fascinating Lenten gowns—that 


is, they are being made up during the Lenten season. 
This fabric comes in all the different shades, the hand- 
somest being those in the lighter shades. There are some 
shades in gray and in tan that are most exquisite, and 
when made in the princesse gown nothing can be more 
graceful, for the material falls in soft artistic folds. One 
gown, of a very pale shade of tan, is made in princesse 
style in the back. There is no trimming on the back of 
the skirt at all, but there is an under-skirt of silk on which 
is a flounce of the material, which does not show, The 
front fastens at one side, the fastening being hidden under 
a band of embroidery on the velvet—a dark brown velvet, 
with the embroidery in lighter shades of tan. The waist 
also fastens over at the left side, the line of the fastening 
meeting the line of fastening on the skirt. This, too, is 
hidden by a band of the embroidery. In front there is a 
round yoke of plain white satin, tucked in any number of 
tiny tucks. There is a bigh flaring stock-collar of white 
satin, and at the back a very narrow yoke. Around the 
yoke at the back and in front, crossing over with the fast- 
eving of the waist and finishing at the belt, for there is 
a belt in front, is a ruffle of bias brown velvet, on which 
is embroidered the same design as that on the skirt. The 
sleeves are exaggeratedly small, fit absolutely tight, are 
long, and have deep turned-over cuffs of the velvet cut 
in points. For quite a young matron a very charming 
gown made of this crépe de Chine is in robin’s-egg blue, 
a color that bas not been fashionable until lately, and has 
not yet met with absolute approval. When it is becoming, 
it is intensely so. The model of this gown is much the 
same as the one just described, only the embroidery is in 
white and silver. The gown is only suitable for home 
wear uvtil warm weather really sets in, when it can be 
worn to receptions. 


HE DIFFERENT SHADES OF PURPLE ARE 
T also much used at present, not only because purple 

is a Lenten color, but because purple happens to be 
fashionable. The shades now-seen vary somewhat from 
those that have been worn during the autumn and winter. 
There is less pink and more heliotrope in them, The 
geranium-purple, for instance, is not so fashionable as it 
was, Some of the new light-weight cloths in the purple 
that are being made up are most attractive. There is one 
style made with the skirt of last autumn fastened in the 
back with the little buttons. This style, while very smart, 
is not to be rashly attempted. ‘The same pattern of skirt 
can be used, but for most women it is better to have it 
finished on the band with the fastening not showing, than 
it is to have a multitude of small buttons or six or seven 
jewelled pins to hold the fulness in place. The skirt is 


long, but very graceful, the length being cleverly arranged, 
so that it is possible to hold up the skirt with one hand. 
Of course there must be a silk under-skirt very much ruf- 
fled, as well as a silk petticoat, to make such a skirt hang 
well. The jackets for these gowns are made short, more 
like a basque waist, are tight-fitting, double-breasted, and 
have round revers, faced either with lighter or darker 
purple, as the case may be. The revers fasten quite close 
together, so that there is only a little opening at the 
throat, showing a white lace tie with short ends. The 
collar is high and flaring at the back, and is made so that 
it can be turned over. These jackets are lined with white 
satin or with very light purple satin, and are supposed 
to be worn over the Liberty satin or silk waists. They 
require hats tomatch. A black hat with such a costume, 
for instance, would spoil the whole effect. 


HE DINNER GOWNS MADE UP FOR LENTEN 
diuners are not quite so low in the neck as were the 
dinner and ball gowns earlier in the season, and 

many of them have long tight-fitting lace sleeves. A 
very charming dinner gown of pale yellow mousseline de 
soie is made with entre-deux of Valenciennes lace and 
bands of the tucked mousseline de soie. This is put over 
a flame-colored silk petticoat which shows through the 
Valenciennes lace, giving odd touches of color. The 
skirt is very long, and is finished around the foot with 
numberless puffings and ruffles of the mousseline de soie 
edged with the Valenciennes luce. The body of the waist 
is of the mousseline de soie, but there is a flounce of Va 
lenciennes lace which forms a pointed bertha in the back, 
is brought across the front, and is fastened at the left side 
with a rhinestone buckle, and then falls down on to the 
dress. The sleeves, absolutely tight-fitting, with a little 
band of the puffed. mousseline de soie over the shoulders, 
are finished at the wrists with deep ruffles of lace. A 
very odd gown of black velvet—a most effective one 
too—is made with waved lines of lace insertion, put on 
like entre-deux, with the lace cut away beneath. This 
is worn over a pale blue satin skirt, the blue satin, of 
course, showing under the black lace. The body of the 
waist is of black velvet, and has a V-shaped bertha of 
white point-lace caught into a black velvet bow on the 
left shoulder, where there is a large bunch of blue iris 
The right sleeve has a short cap sleeve of black velvet 
lined with blue satin, and finished with a frill of lace. It 
is a very odd fashion having this one sleeve of black vel- 
vet and the other sleeve with only the velvet bow, but 
there is a finish about the waist that shows it has come 
from the hands of an artiste who can allow herself odd 
departures from fashion, because she knows how far to go. 





WO PRINCESSE 
COSTUMES. 


Or the two costumes illus- 
trated the first is of chocolate-colored 
cloth, cut in a long princesse over 
dress opening over skirt and vest of 
figured crape in a lighter shade. The 
vest is tight-fitting, without visible 
fastening, so that skirt and vest have 
the appearance of being cut in one 
piece. The over-dress is edged with 
a light embroidery in chenille, which 
also finishes the scalloped bias flounce 
following the outline of the over-diress. 
The epaulettes are cut in one piece, 
with the front pieces to give an effect 
of width across the shoulders 

The second costume is of blue cloth 
embroidered in black chenille. The 
princesse gown closes on the left side, 
around the bottom of the skirt and up 
the closing is a narrow border of che 
nille; the jacket effect is given by the 
chenille embroidery, which runs from 
the arm-hole toward the waist where 
it does not quite meet, and then runs 
off sharply, forming the point of the 
supposed jacket. The wide flaring 
collar is faced with white satin richly 
embroidered in black chenille. The 
sleeves are embroidered solidly in che- 
nille, leaving free only a small epau 
lette-formed piece at the top 


FASHIONABLE 
WORK. 


One of the amusements now 
adays of the fine lady of fashion abroad 
is the making of Irish lace. It is not 
the making of the practically inde- 
structible Irish guipure of the crochet- 
needle, in separate bits, joined after- 
wards according to a given design, 
which occupies her. That is too easily 
and quickly dove not to be seized upon 
by the many, and, besides, it is liable 
to get finished. Nor is it the lovely 
Limerick lace, made by darning with 
the slenderest of needles and the finest 
of threads upon an exquisite net; nor 
yet the Carrickmacross, which is really 
only wrought-work on the finest linen 
cambric cut away in a pattern—a very 
beautiful and superior embroidery, but 
not really to be called a lace, when 
speaking of the cobwebby meshes of 





TWO PRINCESSE COSTUMES. 


that lace which looks as if a spider 
might have hung it on a bough 

It is, on the contrary, a very lovely 
and filmy production, rivalling in del 
icacy and marvel any of the Belgian 
laces, the Venetian point or the point 
d’Alencgon. There are those who claim 
for it a superiority to most of these 
laces, but one could be quite content 
with it were it only their second in 
beauty. Itis a lace rarely to be found 
in this country at any shop, and is 
indeed made chiefly to order in its 
own place. The order has to be sent 
to one of the convents across the 
water, where the art of making it has 
been revived in order to teach an in 
dustry to the peasant girls, who learn 
of the nuns how to make it, and 
through them sell all that they can do, 
the very slow and laborious work be 
ing not too well paid at the price of 
twenty dollars a yard for that which 
is but four inches wide. Great artists 
are called in to design for it, and great 
ladies are interested in creating a de 
mand for it. When an order comes 
for a piece of any size, like a veil, a 
flounce, or an altar-piece, the pattern 
is given out among a great number of 
workers, each bit numbered, and the 
bits are afterward joined in order 
Lace lovers and experts insist that 
there is no lace more lovely than this 
at its perfection, but its perfection, as 
may be seen, is both rare and costly. 

It is doubtless for this reason that 
**the quality” now amuse themselves 
with working on the lovely fabric over 
parchment designs, and with a thread 
spun underground that the necessary 
attenuation may not break it, only a 
single ray of light being allowed to fall 
on this thread as it is drawn out. The 
grandmothers of these dames amused 
themselves by darning upon net, a 
rather coarse flat linen thread in flow- 
ery patterns, making very pretty long 
veils and aprons and shawls, which 
they proudly wore themselves. Their 
descendants want nothing so easy, and 
thus capable of becoming so common. 
It takes more than a year of one’s lei- 
sure or idle moments to make so much 
as three-quarters of a yard of this sort 
of lace four inches in width, and of 
course that never can be common. It 
is work, if one must work—and, high 
or low, there seems to be a necessity in 
human nature for some sort of work 
—of a kind suited to the station of the 

















































TAILOR-MADE COSTUME 


worker, delicate, refined, and impossible to the 
many. That one of these ladies learned it from 
her maid, who had herself learned the art in the 
convent, does not detract from its aristocratic 
character. For that which is inherently beau- 
tiful in itself is always worth while, and it 
seems to be found satisfactory to have one’s 
leisure occupied in making that which, unless 
one makes it one’s self, can be worn or owned 
only by those who are queens, either through 
divine right or through the equalizing right of 
the big bank-account 


AILOR-MADE COSTUME. 


In spite of fancy revers and new 
styles, the plain tailor-made holds its 
own, the only perceptible difference 

from other years being in the lines of the skirt, 
which is tighter over the hips and more flaring 
around the bottom, to give the long slender 
look demanded. The model illustrated is of 
light tan covert-cloth; the tight-fitting jacket 
is double-breasted, and the buttons are cov- 
ered with the cloth. The style of this gown 
will, as in all extremely simple gowns, depend 
upon cut and fit 


HOUSE GOWN. 


A sIMPLE and very effective house 
gown is of gray cashmere trimmed in 
narrow black velvet ribbons. The 

skirt is circular, and has a plain over-dress 
edged with close rows of machine stitching. 
The waist laps over on the left side, and the 
cashmere is turned back, showing a facing of 
white satin covered with dark cream-colored 
guipure; the standing collar matches this. The fulness 
of the waist is drawn into the velvet belt without avy 
blousing : 


HE SEASON’S UNDERWEAR. 


Tue narrow sheathlike skirt and close-fittin 
smooth waists are changing the quality as well 
as the shape of underwear. Muslins and linens, 

be they never so sheer, are tabooed, and even lawns seem 
thick and clumsy beside the thin batiste and filmy silks 
that form most of the new French models. There is 
very little to be seen of fancy colored stuffs for ladies’ 
garments, although some of the very fancy batistes have 
faint tracery of blue, pink, or yellow.» All the tendency 
is toward pure white with fine tucks and exquisite laces. 
No ruffles. Flouncing, especially upon chemises, is most- 
ly done away with, and slightly stout persons find it 
easier to conform to present demands by wearing a small 
weblike silk vest under the stays and a combination 
garment of thin silk or batiste over them, which will com- 
bine the functions of corset-cover and skirt. The lawns 
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will be of the thinnest variety, and will follow the lines of 
the form. The skirts of the spring season will, on the 
contrary, be very much ruffled, especially the silk gar- 
ments. These follow the sheathlike shape of the street 
gowns, but extend to quite a width at the hem. Wide 
graded ruffles or ye Farce» edged with silk ruchings 
are seen at the hem of many of these skirts. Many of the 
skirts are formed of a succession of ruffles, which reach to 
about sixteen inches from the waist, or just below the 
tight portion of the skirt. All silk skirts show extrava- 
gant richness of detail in trimming. White skirts are 
growing in favor and in elaboration of detail. Some are 
made with double lower ruffles, heavy with embroidery, 
and others follow the line of the silk skirts by having a 
succession of ruffles. For very slender persons there are 
skirts ruffled quite to the waist-line in the back, and with 
one deep ruffle in the front. All skirts terminate at the 
heading of the lowest ruffle and fall free, allowing the 
fulness of the ruffle to spread as it will. Corset-covers 
will be of the same sheer quality of batiste seen in che- 
mises, and will be finely tucked or trimmed with very fine 
and flat embroidery, ruffles being entirely eschewed, ex- 
cept for very slender women. For the latter the corset- 
covers are not infrequently seen with a succession of 
pretty two-inch ruffles across the front. 


RAY CLOTH CALLING COS- 
TUME. 


Srrips of cloth heavily machine-stitched 
form the principal trimming of the costume 
illustrated. The coat meets in front, and is 
held together by little cloth straps buttoning 
over on the left side. The lapels are of white 
cloth embroidered in green, and both lapels 
and collar have a narrow border of green satin. 


A HOUSE GOWN. 


The stitching on the coat must follow the lines of the fig- 
ure, swaying in considerably at the waist-line, and the skirt 
is stitched to simulate an over-dress. The sleeves are long, 
and flare at the wrist, where the green satin lining of 
the coat shows. 


OME TWILIGHT FANCIES. 


‘*Don’r tell me,” said one of those fortunate 
women who enjoy life, as she talked in the twilight 
with her friend, ‘‘that there are many among the 

moderately happy individuals in the world who like to 
grow old.” 

‘* But they know they must,” was the wise reply of the 
other, a person who liked to think only of pleasant things. 

“Oh yes; they submit to the inevitable. But not be- 
cause they love the decree or prefer God’s will to their 
own. They submit because they can’t help themselves, 
and they make the best of a bad business.” 

“ Well, it’s not to be wondered at that you regret the 
loss of strength and vigor if you are a man, or of comeli- 
ness and charm if you are a woman. I'm sure it must be 
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hard to relinquish the delight of affording pleasure to the 
toe ever have given it.” 

*‘ And then, too, I suppose, there must be some bitter- 
ness in feeling that you have lost much of the power of 
enjoyment, as you do of course with the dulling of the 
faculties.” 

** Don’t you imagine that with that dulling the capabil 
ity of recognizing the fact of the dulness is dulled too?” 

“Not always. I notice that very many old persons «lo 
love this beautiful earth, and life upon it.” 

** And it was intended they should, 1 suppose.” 

“*They think that they love heaven too, and I've no 
doubt they do; but—” 

‘** But they are here. And the Hills of Beulah are not 
always a familiar region.” 

** At any rate, it requires a high degree of spirituality to 
look forward to them with much eagerness.” 

“So it ought. We must have been put here to live 
here, and here our affections have been evolved.” 

** And are involved. No; very few of us are of Fran- 
ces Willard’s type, who could say, when she was dying, 
‘ How beautiful it is to be with God!'—she who, in fact, 
had always lived with Him.” 

** But it must be beautiful!” said the other, drawing in 
her breath. 

‘*Of course it must be. But we don’t always realize 
that in this stage of our being. We are a great deal 
more apt to feel, even when we love heavenly things, or 
think we do, how sad it would be to leave the child, the 
friend, the twin soul, the one that has been dear as self, 
and without whom it is difficult to think of life.” 

“Oh, well, what is the use of talking of it? We're not 
old yet; we can look at age only from the outside.” 

* Yes. And it is an unfortunate thing that all those 
who have written about age have written from the out 
side and really know nothing—only imagine. I wish one 
really old and wise person would write the subject up 
from the inside.” 

‘* As in Ecclesiastes, for example.” 

** Well, I would let young people read Ecclesiastes, to 
— them within bounds. But I don’t think I would 
read it aloud to old people.” 

‘* It’s a true proverb that the young may die, but the 
old must.” 

‘“* And don’t you think that the very truth of it invests 
the old with a singular pathos and dignity?” 

**Oh, that’s as it may be.. With the need of pity, per- 
haps; but not always. Some old people are very happy. 
Mother is. But I think all we are saying only goes to 
prove that what is so universal must really be good, and 
that old age has a harvest to reap just as much as youth 
has. I guess it’s good to be old, when the time comes, or 
else we shouldn’t be old. You know what Browning 
says: 

* How else should we retire apart 
With the hoarded memories of the heart, 
And gather all to the very least 
Of the fragments of life’ éarlier feast, 
Let fall throngh eagerness to find 
The crowning dainties yet behind ?” 


One should remember, too, that time steals upon us so 
gently and imperceptibly that we do not recognize old 
age until we have grown familiar with it, and that we 
may feel young under silver hairs. 





GRAY CLOTH CALLING COSTUME. 
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ISCUIT-COLORED CLOTH COS- 
TUME. 


\ srwp.e cloth gown is one of the most useful 
of all garments in a well-appointed wardrobe. Given the 
correct outlines, such a costume will serve on many occa- 
sions. The biscuit-colored cloth costume (of which a pat- 
tern is issued with this number of the Bazar) is designed 
to meet the wants of those desiring a practical walking 


costume. The skirt is circular, with only one centre seam 
in the back. It isof the ordinary walking length, its only 
trimming consisting of rows of machine stitching. The 


smart walking jacket is tight-fitting, and may be worn 
ypen or closed, as may please individual fancy. The 
front of the jacket is fitted to the form by a dart on each 
side, and dips in two smal! tabs which extend below the 
waist-line Four large topaz buttons or 
nament each side of the opening, and the 
lapels and collar are of cream-colored silk 
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EATHER BOAS ARE MORE FASHIONABLE 
F than ever for mild spring days. Black and gray 
are both used, the boas being quite long; the short 
ones are not as fashionable as they were. The cocks’ fea- 
thers are not often worn; even the finer qualities in light 
ray have been rather tabooed for some unknown reason. 
"he neck boas of accordion-pleated mousseline de soie, 
chiffon, or ribbon are worn to a great extent, but not with 
any handsome gowns. They seem to be relegated to a 
sort of every-day existence and hard wear. hey take 
the place of the fur when it is first left off, but are not 
very smart. 


LL BELTS ARE MUCH NARROWER THAN 
A they were, and are fastened with small jewelled 
buckles, the idea being to have as much of the 
princesse effect as possible; the belt is made narrow, so as 
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really no cleanlier than the other. These two serve to il- 
lustrate the fact that the same bathing rules cannot be 
used by all, but that each must study her own case and 
find by experiment just what her body needs, to the end 
that the anzemic will not give up their little force by pro- 
longed soaking, nor the florid flush the head with over-hot 
baths. 

“IT must go and take a good hot bath to refresh me be- 
fore putting on evening «dress,” says one woman. ‘'I 
never take cold through exposing my neck and arms, be- 
cause I prepare by bathing with cold water,” says another, 
Both are right, as the results show, but each has been 
clever enough to discover what suits her best. A pro- 
longed bath in a full tub of water warmer than the body 
will enervate some persons so that chill and a prostration 
of energy will follow. When this is the case, try but 
three or four inches of water, a little less than blood- 
warm, and apply it by means of a flesh- 
brush, using immediately after a rough 
bath-towel. Such a bath will be lane 





under black passementerie. There is a 
small coat-tail effect in the back, and rows 
of machine stitching ornament the edges 
of the garment. The sleeves are of an 
easy coat-sleeve design with stitched cuffs 
As in the case of all designs appearing in 
the Bazan, this costume is prepared ex- 
clusively for the use of Bazan readers, 
and may not be duplicated elsewhere. 
Although originally designed in cloth, this 
pattern will prove highly satisfactory for 
the colored piqué and duck which are 
destined to be very popular in the coming 
summer 

To make costume No. 151 for a person 
of standard size will require 6} yards of 
cloth 50 inches wide, and 14 yards of 
silk lining 20 inches wide 


RESS ACCESSORIES. 
Durine the between seasons 
in New York a great deal of at 
tention is paid to the small de 
tails which have so much to do with the 
general effect of a thoroughly well-gowned 
woman, What is worn in the way of col 
lars, belts, and ties is really much more 
important than it would seem, it often 
happening that the smartest costume is 
completely spoiled by little things wofully 
out of taste or unbecoming. The shops 
just now are full of most attractive things 
in the way of neck-wear, belts, and sashes. 
Some of these are too glaring to be in 
good taste, but the generality of them are 
most effective. There is notso much of a 
high effect in the ties; the collars also are 
cut a little lower, and the neck is no long 
er encased as it was two or three months 
ago A softer look is evidently desired, 
and consequently a generally more becom- 
ing one. Linen collars are not worn to 
any great extent at this time of year; they 
ire, however, shown among the spring 
styles of what will be worn with shirt 
waists, many being on the plan of the 
men's collars. Others are made with the 
little turned-down edge, just as they have 
been worn for two or three years. There 
are any number of most dainty little turn 
over collars in lace, cambric, and lawn, 
some of these being embroidered by hand 
and edged with real lace. They are al 
ways dainty and becoming, and are worn 
by young and old 


tive. These have been seen on some 

of the newest winter gowns, made of 
velvet, satin, moiré, satin velours, and of 
fancy materials. They are made of the 
material cut on the bias, about a quarter 
of a yard in width, and tied in an old 
fashioned bow-knot with ends, the ends 
slashed off in bias effect. These, fastened 
in the centre with a rhinestone or diamond 
buckle, are a great addition to any cos- 
tume. They were worn during the winter 
principally in black, but for spring will 
be worn in colors, They do not go around 
the neck, but start from the side, around 
the back being a band of the same mate- 
rial. Just above this there must be a line 
of white, of either folded white chiffon or 
white lace. Then there are the narrow 
double bows of velvet, not over two inch 
es wide, tied in rabbit’s-ear effect, also 
fastened with a little buckle. These are 
sometimes made of velvet ribbon, either 
in bright colors or in black, just as pre- 


T's TIES ARE VERY ATTRAC- 








tonic rather than a depressant. 

Those of thin blood and little nerve 
force positively must avoid any but tonic 
baths, and if the case is extreme, must not 
get into the tub at all, but must take an 
active scrub with quite cold water, rough 
brush, and towel. The flapping of a cold, 
wet wash-cloth is disagreeable, and a 
sponge is unclearly, therefore a brush is 
recommended ; and of all that are made, 
the stiff-backed rubber brush is the best. 
Stand on a towelling or cork mat, or stand 
in the tub in two inches of warm water, 
and wet the brush in water running from 
the cold-water faucet. This daily rub 
will become so necessary that the skin 
will fairly thirst for it, and it will be im- 
possible to wash the face without a desire 
to bathe the entire body. 

**Hot baths are the thing now; no 
more cold ones,” says one who follows 
the feshion, even in washing; but she 
who has discovered the temperature and 
duration suited to her requirements will 
not change baths with the fashion. 

They who are obliged to bathe in the 
ascetic way of the anwmic lose one of the 
greatest luxuries, for the bath is not taken 
for cleanliness alone, but for enjoyment. 
To lie and float in a tub of soft warm wa- 
ter is to enwrap the body in folds of liquid 
silk which clothe and caress. A bath-bag 
or a perfumed tablet in the water adds still 
more to the enjoyment, and the bather 
who can afterwards rest while in a soft 
wrapper steps into society again refreshed 
and radiant. Primarily the bath is for 
cleanliness, a necessity; but it is more 
than that, for civilization has made of it a 
luxury by the addition of certain accesso- 
ries. 

You who cannot sleep on going to bed, 
have you ever tried what a bath at night 
willdo for you? I donot recommend for 
sleeplessness any one style of bath, for the 
same thing applies here that I mentioned 
earlier—the bather must know the sort 
that suits her and use that on all occasions, 
even for inducing sleep. Those who have 
patients to nurse will find the night bath 
better than the morning bath for the in- 
valid who is a poor sleeper; and even ba 
bies come under this rule. 


Paris was remonstrated with for 

changing bed-linen but once a 
month. ‘Oh, that is all right!” she re- 
plied. ‘ American ladies bathe so much, 
they are so clean, that the sheets don’t 
need changing.” This ought to show that 
whatever aspersions are cast upon our wo- 
men by a facetious press are false. The 
bath for cleanliness is as much a matter 
of course as breakfast. The well-groomed 
woman is almost as attractive as the hand- 
some woman, and any ove can be well 
groomed, but the first step toward that 
end is bathing. 

The care of the body after the bath is 
one of the luxuries not open to all, but 
certain processes are to be recommended. 
A celebrated beauty, who makes a great 
success at preserving a fresh complexion 
and a youthful suppleness, insists that she 
owes much of it to semi-weekly “ baths” 
of cocoa butter. After a bath in warm 
water which makes the pores receptive, 
she has an attendant rub cocoa butter into 
the skin of the entire body with massage 
movements. This is only during cold 
weather, when, she declares, the skin 


Te KEEPER OF A PENSION IN 





ferred. Then the lace ties of every shape 
and description, not nearly so long as they 
were, only long enough to tie in a small 
bow with short ends. They are prettiest 
made of real lace about an inch wide—the 
insertion with the lace on either side. The 
beautiful barbs that were worn in our grandmothers’ time 
are exquisite. They are made of point-lace, Valenciennes 
lace—indeed, lace of all kinds and descriptions are seen in 
these beautiful ties. It seems a sacrilege to tie these 
laces into a bow, but it is done with the carelessness that 
is a mark of the extravagance of the times. 


TOCK-COLLARS WITH THE FOUR-IN-HAND 
S and Ascot ties are very fashionable with the plain 

waists in different colors. There are a good many 
bright ties seen in the same design, but these last are not 
so smart. A dainty little fad of the moment is to have a 
black satin waist with a colored stock, and buttons and 
sleeve-links to match. A black waist with purple stock, 
for instance, will have amethyst buttons and sleeve-links, 
or a waist with a turquoise-blue stock will have turquoise 
buttons and sleeve-links 


BISCUIT-COLORED CLOTH WALKING COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 151.—{See Page 187.) 


not to cut the line between the waist and skirt. Ribbon, 
silk, satin, or velvet on the bias is used. There are very 
few leather belts seen, and very few colored ones, black 
being more used than anything else. The Russian ribbon 
is often seen, and is to be used in great quantities on the 
spring gowns. Only a narrow width should be used; but 
as this ribbon comes only in narrow widths, it is hardly 
necessary to emphasize this. 


HE TOILET.—V. BATHS. 


Tuere is a woman, and ber name is legion, 
who is a most persistent bather, but she bas the 
muddy, meagre look that is associated with chary 

bathing. There is another woman, whose appearance 
seems to breathe of tubs and soap and towels, yet she is 








- needs feeding; and in hot weather alcohol 
is used instead of cocoa butter. We all 
know the women of Rome used oils and 
creams after the bath, and those who have 
tried it on any part of the skin are aware 
of the softness it imparts. 

How to bathe a convalescent whose skin cries for water, 
but who is not yet strong enough to bathe herself, is a 
very simple art, the exercise of which will bring a large 
measure of gratitude. The tub is of course out of the 
question, so towels and basin take its place. Slip the gar- 
ments from the patient and cover with a blanket. Begin 
with the face, washing it carefully with a little alcohol 
mixed with the water, and dry conscientiously. Next 
take the neck, chest, and sides; then the arms, one at a 
time, but be sure t® let the towel follow the wash-cloth too 
quickly for chill to ensue. Then cover the upper part of 
the body with the blanket, spread a bath-towel on the 
sheet, and wash the legs, one at atime. Last of all turn 
the patient on the side or face and bathe the back, giving 
it plenty of friction. Then dress the patient for either 
bed or sofa, and you will see a look of relief and satisfac- 
tion on her face which your attentions have inspired. 











MARCH 4, 1899. 


Cold water is a nerve tonic so nearly approaching a 
medicine, that to recommend it is almost to encroach — 
the province of the family physician. But I would like 
to tell mothers of the case of a little schoolgirl of twelve 
or fourteen who was cured of slight but frequent hys- 
terical attacks and wakefulness by cold baths at night. 
The child was made to stand in a bucket of water warm 
enough to feel comfortable to the feet, and this was 
placed inside a bath-tub; then she was deluged with the 
water from another bucket, which had been tested by a 
thermometer. The first bath was given at a temperature 
of 95° Fahrenheit, and each night one degree was dropped 
until 65° was reached. After the bath there was a brisk 
rubbing, and the child was tucked in bed, where sleep 
soon came and soothed the disordered nerves. At first 
the patient objected to the treatment, but afterwards 
came to enjoy it, although she always shrieked in a laugh- 
ing way at the first shock of the 
walter. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


hats, It is very expensiv@and unless the most expen- 
sive quality is bought, is too strong to be very desirable. 
The small sachet-bags with the orris and violet, made so 
that they can be sewed into the dress waists, are really 
better, unless the very best quality of the perfumed flan- 
nel can be obtained. It is rather a pretty idea to choose 
one particular perfume and use only that; but again it 
should be carefully chosen, so that the odor is not strong 
or very noticeable. 


SURPRISE. 


Tue world has always been informed, by those 
interested, that the German woman was the per- 
fection of the domestic woman; that, but for ex- 

ceptional instances, she did not pretend to concern herself 
with the affairs of the wide world, with politics, with Jit- 
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places the age somewhat early, as a girl can hardly have 
done with her books and have had time to pursue her 
auxiliary studies at length at that age; but it shows, in 
spite of tradition, that a German woman is really no bet- 
ter a cook than the rest of us if she cannot be trusted to 
educate her own daughter in the rites of the kitchen and 
in those domestic doings of which men bave always held 
cookery to be the chief. 

There have been in Germany, however, for some years, 
schools of general housewifery, of which apparently suf- 
ficient advantage has not been taken. We ourselves have 
for a good while had cooking-schools and classes in 
quantity, although not to any extent those of applied 
housewifery; and almost all of our young women are 
past - mistresses of the chafing-dish. In various of our 
towns, besides the endowed industrial schools, there has 
been a sort of missionary enterprise, called kitchen- 

schools, in which the children of the 
poor have been taught to sweep and 





ACE AND VEILING 
COSTUME. 


Tus dainty costume, from a 
Paris spring model, is designed to be 
rendered in such light-weizht fabrics 
as cashmere, Henrietta cloth. nuns’ 
veiling, or any summer material. The 
original model is in violet cashmere. 
The bodice pattern contains two 
yokes, the upper one supporting the 
collar, and the lower being the foun- 
dation upon which to place the gui- 
pure. The waist is a simple French 
design—t.¢., with slightly gathered 
front and back, but with no pouch or 
suggestion of blouse. It is open on 
both sides, where the lace is revealed 
between the interlapping points. The 
sleeve has a long sheath, serving as a 
foundation for the guipure. 

The skirt is cut to fit perfectly over 
model skirt No. 139, but is slashed up 
each side of the front and fastened 
with lapped points to correspond with 
the openings in the waist A pattern 
of the under lace flounce does not ac- 
company the costume pattern, since 
this must be adjusted according to 
the taste of the wearer. Where a less 
costly material than guipure is de- 
sired, the lower yoke may be made of 
any of the many fashionable tucked 
and ruffled materials which may now 
be purchased by the yard, and mousse 
line or chiffon panels may be laid un 
der the slashed openings at the sides 
of the skirt. It is of the latter ma 
terial that the collar and upper yoke 
are made in the original Paris model. 

To make this garment for a medi 
um-sized person will require 74 yards 
of material 45 inches wide, and 15 
yards of silk lining 20 inches wide 
The quantity of lace needed will vary 
according to width. 


ACHETS. 


Every woman likes to have 
dainty things; and while it is 
not considered desirable to use 

strong perfumes and scents, still it is 
very nice to have a dainty perfume 
about one’s belongings. The use of 
perfume has been so abused that no 
woman of refinement likes to have 
more than a faint dainty odor about 
her clothes and laces, and this can best 
be obtained by the use of sachets. It 
is now the fashion to have these 
sachets in all different sizes and 
shapes, to be put into the bureaus and 
wardrobes, so that every article of 
clothing may be permeated with 
whatever perfume is chosen. None 
of the perfumes are injured—most of 
them are improved—by having fresh 
orris mixed with them, and one of the 
nicest perfumes is the mixture of vio- 
let or heliotrope with orris, in equal 
parts of each. 

There are few, if any, sachet-pow- 
ders that retain their odor for any 
length of time, and it is necessary to 
constantly refill the sachets. These 
must be made either of silk or some 
other thin material, and they should 
be lined with cotton batting, sprinkled 
heavily with the powder. When the 
odor leaves, it is very easy to rip the 
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dust, make beds, lay tables and wait 
upon them, and to handle as much of 
the small wares of domestic service 
as will be of practical use; but, we 
think, there has been nothing of the 
kind for girls of the wealthier or the 
more comfortable classes. In Swit 
zerland some needed schools of this 
class have been established in a very 
elaborate manner, with tuition in 
marketing, cooking, housekeeping, 
in the arts of the kitchen, the pantry, 
and the laundry. And in England 
there are similar schools, attended by 
girls of high social position and of 
good inheritance, as well as by the 
daughters of poor curates and coun 
try attorneys and tradespeople. For 
it has come to recognized that 
good homes are the chief part of good 
civilization, and that good house- 
wifery does not grow by nature, but 
is an affair that has to be learned, and 
is good to have learned with as little 
as possible of that failure which 
comes from the untaught effort. 

Some of these schools are like the 
small private schools for the children 
of wealth, where only a half-dozen 
girls are taken, and taught the mys- 
teries of buying and caring for pro- 
visions, of managing servants, and 
all the rest, as thoroughly as these 
affairs are mastered by the average 
French house-mother, who know 
how to have her family live, and live 
comfortably, on what we ourselves 
would often call next to nothing. In 
the rich productiveness of our own 
country the economies of the French 
woman may seem idle; but it is best 
to remember that, with the growth of 
population and the segregation of 
wealth into few hands, plenty will 
not always be so universal, and that 
meanwhile whatever is saved in one 
way allows for spending in another. 
After a summer in the country at the 
average farm-house one is led to wish 
that our own States might enact some 
provision similar to that proposed in 
Germany, and make it obligatory on 
our _— to accept a free tuition in 
the domestic arts with a feeling of as 
much honor as they do one in the 
arts wrongly considered of more con- 
sequence 


PT HE WORD OF SYM- 
PATHY. 


Sarp a young girl in my hear- 
ing: 
‘I never know just what to say 
to people who are in sorrow, so I 
never say anything if I can help it. 
And the more I feel, the less 1 can 
say. I can write a note of condo. 
lence quite easily, for the stilted 
phrases slip easily from the pen, even 
when I know that they are useless, 
for they never comfort the least little 
bit. But when I am face to face with 
bereavement I am dumb, although 
my heart may ache. Still, it makes 
little difference; words don’t help 
people in grief. And if they did, all 
I could say would be,‘ I am sorry.’ ” 
As if that were not the best thing 
to say! 
That simple phrase carries with it 





sachet at one end, shake out the old 
powder, and put in the new. For 
handkerchiefs, veils, and laces the 
best and pretticst sachets are made in 
the shape of portfolios, folded in 
the middle, and tied with ribbons. 
These are attractive if made entirely of ribbon braided to- 
gether and lined with white quilted satin. For veils alone 
small cases of cheese-cloth or thin silk in some pretty pat- 
tern are very nice: they do not take up much room, and 
the veil can be laid out flat, and then folded over with 
the sachet itself. A charming fashion is to hem-stitch all 
the sachets made of white butcher's linen, embroidered in 
wash silk, with a design of the flowers whose perfume is 
used. Violets and heliotropes look particularly well em- 
broidered. Forthe new French perfumes constantly be- 
ing brought out there can be the embroidery of daisies or 
some scentiless flower. 

The very best sachet used is a perfumed flannel so im- 
pregnated with perfume that it retains its odor for a very 
long time. French women sew this perfumed flannel— 
small bits of it—into the waisis of their gowns, the backs 
of their cloaks, and even have small bits of it in their 


LACE AND VEILING COSTUME. 
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erature, or creative art, but that she was the model Haus- 
frau of all creation, and that the result of her cookery was 
nectar and ambrosia, and no great number of those out- 
side has doubted the story. 

To be sure, now and then a finicky returned traveller 
had a different tale to tell, allowing the deliciousness 
of marzipan or of caraway bread, and of some other 
piquant dishes, but in the main remembering purely Ger- 
man banquets only with a dull horror. The old tradi- 
tion, however, still held, and most of us have believed to 
this day that what the gentle domestic German woman 
did not know and practise about cookery was not worth 
knowing. 

It is a rude shock, then, that we receive in hearing that 
a law has lately been proposed in Germany which would 
oblige every woman of twenty years to be a graduate 
from a satisfactory training -school in cookery. This 





more true sympathy than dozens of 
stilted expression. When we were 
in sorrow and felt as if we were 
numbed by the awful loneliness of 
our grief, that seemed ours and ours 
only, what did it mean to us when 
our friend came, and putting her 
arms about us, sobbed,‘‘Oh, my dear, I am so sorry! so 
sorry!” That genuine unpremeditated outburst brought 
sympathy that softened grief, although nothing could 
lessen it. It is a mistake to think that so-called letters of 
condolence do no good. Of course they cannot relieve 
sorrow, but to the grief-stricken there is great comfort in 
knowing that somebody cares; that the thoughts and 
prayers of friends are with her who walks in the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. And to one in sorrow the world 
in general seems such a heartless, careless place. 

Let us not feel that because dozens of other people 
have written letters or spoken phrases of pity to the be 
reaved friend, our little note or word is unnecessary. It 
may be just the touch of sympathy that will soften the 
rebellious grief and bring much-needed tears; it may be 
_ the drop of sweet in the cup of bitterness that, but 
or that tiny drop, would be intolerable. 








CORDUROY FROCK 


ICYCLE 
rUMES. 


A BICYCLE for 
young girl, illustrated in the accom 
panying sketch, offers a very smart 
combination of dark brown and tan 
cloth. Skirt and vest are of the brown, 
und the tailor-made Eton jacket is of 
tan cloth faced and lined with satin 
of the same color. Inside the vest is 
a chemisette of white lawn. The belt 
is of brown leather Tan - colored 
shoes, and gaiters of dark brown. 

The second costume 
for a girl from thirteen 
to fourteen years old, is 
of dust-colored covert 
cloth, with gaiters of the 
same material. The skirt 
is trimmed around the 
bottom with several rows 
of machine stitching,and 
the trimming is repeated 
on the Eton jacket, of 
which back and front 
are without seams, so 
that it need not necessar- 


COS- 





costume 


ily be tailor made. The 
costume relies upon 
shirt-waist and tie for 


the touch of 


color 


necessary 


ORDUROY 
FROCK. 


Norame is 
more durable and prac 
tical for travelling and 
hard wear than a cordu- 
roy frock. The corduroy 
washes well, and is merely shaken out and dried, needing 
no ironing whatever. The frock illustrated is made with 
a yoke, to which the gathered skirt is sewed. The cream- 
colored guipure collar and cuffs may be made from gui- 
pure insertion and edging. In the back the guipute col 
lar is pointed, and in front it is shaped to simulate stoles. 


OOSE SPRING COAT. 


Tue loose spring coat illustrated is designed for 

a girl from ten to fifteen years old, and is hand- 

some in wine-red cloth with collar and revers 

of velvet in a darker shade. The flounce is stitched 

around the edge and joined to the coat with two rows of 

machine stitching. The same trimming is carried out in 

the edging of the revers, and the finish of pockets and 
cuffs 


EW DESIGNS. 


THERE are a great many new designs this year, 

but there are many repetitions of last season. 

The all-over flowered designs, the fine hair stripes, 

the medium-width stripes, and the checks are all exhibited. 
A great many of the checked gowns are to be worn with 
the body of the waist of a solid color or of some different 
material, such as lace or net. Then there are the solid col- 
ors in blue, gray, and purple in all the different shades, 
with just a little figure of the same color. The smartest 
of all have a polka dot, either of embroidered white satin 
woven into the material or of chenille. The peau de soies 
with the white polka dots are most attractive and make 
up beautifully. As yet they have been seen more in trim- 
mings or in separate waists, but this spring they will be 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


made up into entire costumeS, relieved only by the plain 
material of the same color. 

Foulards with the dark ground and an all-over figure 
of white will be worn, but the figures are much smaller 
than they were—iodeed, in the foulards, as in everything 
else, there seems to have been a toning down of any too 
eccentric coloring or design; but later on, pernaps six 
weeks from now, when the new costumes are seen, there 
will undoubtedly be some very striking contrasts of col- 
ors. The foulards that are to be bought now are all in 
dark colors, with the white or black design in the conven- 
tionalized arabesque or Grecian patterns. 

There are also a great many of the old-fashioned polka 
dots—dark blue with white polka.dots or with black 
dots. These almost invariably make refined - looking 
gowns, and for hard wear are better than almost anything 
else that a woman can wear. They make very cool 
gowns, also, if the waist is lined with lawn or very thin 
white China silk. It is well of course to have the skirts 
lined with silk or made over well-fitted under-skirts of 
silk, but it is not a necessity. The near-silk makes very 
good lining when faced with silk, and if economy has to 
be consulted very closely, is a good plan. These foulards, 
such as have been described, ure more suited for ordinary 
wear than for very smart occasions. The stiffer silks, those 
that have not been in fashion so long, are the ones that 
are more to be used for afternoon garden-party wear. 


































































































BICYCLE COSTUMES. 


UR MONTHLY FLOWER TALK. 


THERE will be a good deal of work to do 
early in March. Dahlia and canna tubers should 
be brought out of their winter quarters and put 

into pots or boxes of earth to get a start in advance of the 
season. This is very necessary in the case of the dahlia. 
This plant comes from Mexico, where the summers are 
long and warm, and our Northern season is too short for 
it to mature in unless we can gain a month or six weeks 
for it before it would be safe to put it out in the open 
ground.. This can be done by starting it in the house. 
Do not cut the tubers apart now, but pot the entire 
bunch. Separate them at transplanting-time. A single 
tuber with a sprout attached will make a better plant for 
summer use than the entire mass of tubers would if plant- 
ed together. Cannas mature more rapidly than dahlias, 
but it is advisable to give them an early start, in order to 
secure their decorative effects as early in the season as 
possible. 

Chrysanthemums should also be brought from their 
winter storage. Sprouts will have made their appearance 
about most of the plants. As soon as these take on a 
good color and begin to grow well, cut the roots of the old 
plants apart in such a manner as to leave a piece of root 
attached to each sprout. Put these into small pots of rich 
soil, and water well. They will make rapid growth, and 
by the middle of April they will probably need a shift to 
larger pots. Much of the success one hopes for with this 

lant depends on getting a good start for it in the spring. 

lants received from the florist in May will seldom be 
more than three or four inches tall, and they have to get 
a second start after that. Such plants do not give the 
best results. Plants started at home will be larger by 
midsummer than these will be at flowering - time, and 
much stronger and more vigérous. I should advise keep- 













































ing My pe pens in pots all through the season, be- 
cause, if planted out, they will receive a check when they 
are lifted. and potted, and this comes at the very time 
when they should not be interfered with. They will 
have begun to set buds, and it stands to reason that any 
serious disturbance at this time must arrest their develop- 
ment to a greater or less degree. If chrysanthemums are 
kept in pots and shifted twice—in April to six-inch pots, 
and in June to nine or ten inch ones—and fed and water- 
ed well, they will be nearly as strong as those grown in 
the open ground, and their flowers will be finer. The 
labor of shifting the plants may be objected to, but it is 
really much less than that of lifting and potting garden- 
grown plants in the fall. In order to grow fine chrysan- 
themums it is absolutely necessary to give them a rich 
soil and all the water they can make use of. They may 
need watering twice a day in midsummer, when they are 
growing rapidly. Poor soil, too little water, and too little 
root room will give you inferior plants and few flowers. 

Fuchsias will call for attention now if they have been 
wintered in the cellar. Bring them up, water well, and 
set them in a warm place to start. As soon as you can 
see where their new branches are to be, cut back and re- 
pot the old plants, Cut away at least two-thirds of the 
old wood. Shorten it in to some strong bud, from which 
a ‘‘leader” will be developed. 

Tuberous begonias and gloxinias should also be at- 
tended to now. If they were left in last year’s 
pots, shake them out of the old soil, and put each 
tuber in a pot of fresh light earth, where it should 
be left until it gets to growing well. Then shift 
them to six-inch pots, which will be quite large 
enough for them to bloom in. Be careful that 
you do not overwater them. When the change 
is made to six-inch pots, be careful to see that the 
best of drainage is provided. The soil for these 
plants should always be light and spongy. Leaf 
mould suits them better than anything else. 

Tuberoses, if they can be procured so early in 
the season, should be started in March if they 
are expected to bloom in the garden. If they 
cannot be obtained from the florist earlier than 
the middle of April, it is better to keep them 
growing in pots all summer; for late-started 
plants will not come into bloom in the open 
ground before frost comes, and they are greatly 
injured by lifting them after they have formed 
buds. In potting this plant, cut away the mass 
of old dried roots at the base of the tuber with 
a sharp knife. If these are left on they decay, 
and decay is likely to be communicated to the 
plant. Tabercess are lovely flowers, and very 
sweet—almost foo sweet, some persons think— 
and I would advise all lovers of flowers to grow 
some of them. They cost but little, and are well 
worth all the care they require. Give them a 
rich sandy soil, plenty of water while growing, 
and a sunny location. 

If one has facilities for starting seeds in the 
house and understands something of the care 
required by seedlings, I would advise sowing 
Marguerite carnations now. This new and de- 
sirable class of carnations must get a good start 
in spring in order to bloom before cold weather 
comes in fall. Seed should be sown in mellow 
soil and lightly covered. When the plants are 
up put them in a sunny window, away from the 
fire heat, and keep them moist at the roots, but 
never wet. Give them fresh air daily. Avoid 
too much warmth, as that causes them to make 
a weak growth, and such plants are worth but 
little. It would seem as if there were an anal 
ogy between plants and human beings, for the 
latter, too, are enervated by too much warmth 
and luxury, and thrive under some hardships. 

Even E. ReExrorp, 

















































































































































































LOOSE SPRING COAT. 














RAY CLOTH ‘VISITING COS- 
TUME, MAISON WEILLE. 


Gray veiling over white silk is the medium 

employed for a late model from maison Weille, yet so 
many tones of gray have been combined in the trimming 
as to result in a changeable effect throughout the cos- 
tume. The combinations employed with all veilings are 
equally varied, and the basis for many of the light shades 
of this fabric—indeed, for the majority of them—is either 
yure or cream white, which shines through the mesh. 
his appearance is an especial feature of the new Paris 





RED CLOTH JACKET. 


BACK VIEW OF GRAY CLOTH VISITING 


model. The skirt is quite smooth-fitting in the back, but 
sweeping into a full demi-train. A double motif of em- 
broidery in white silk, pearls, and crystal beads over pale 
lemon - yellow panne velvet decorates the back of the 
gown, the lower band being set upon a fold of shaded 
gray velvet. The skirt opens at the left side, the lap ex- 
tending quite to the hem in front. The incrusted trim- 
ming which ornaments the back of the skirt is deepened 
and elaborated to great depth across the front, and follows 
the outline of the lap to the waist-line. The fold of 
shaded gray velvet also borders the lap to the waist- 
line. 

The front of the bodice, which in the back assumes the 
proportions of a coat, opens over a full vest of embroid- 
ered mousseline de soie, and is fastened just beyond the 
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centre of the front and toward the left side at the collar- 
line. Wide folds of gray velvet finish the edges of the 
vest, and between the entredeux of embroidery are flat- 
shaped bands of the same, which extend round the skirt 
of the coat back. 

The back of the bodice has a shaped yoke of gray vel- 
vet, over which the veiling, reaching to a high point, is 
applied under incrusted bands of white embroidery over 
pale lemon-colored panne velvet. This garniture is car- 
ried toa central point at the waist-line, and again dividing 
into vertical entre-deux, is carried down to join the border 
trimming. The collar and crushed belt are of gray vel- 
vet. The sleeves-are of a comfortable size, not ex- 
tremely tight, having a decided fulness about the shoul- 
ders, not, however, suggestive of puffs. The wrists are 
shaped with long points at back, which droop over the 
hand, and the upper arm and cuff are heavily incrusted 
with lace and beads. The accompanying hat is a Virot 
model. It is of deep gray panne velvet, with silver and 
darker gray stitched taffeta trimming. There is a high 
rolled brim at the left side, under which is a chou of 
stitched velvet caught by a brilliant pin. 


MBROIDERED SPRING JACKET. 


A RELIEF to the sometimes trying severity of a 
tailor-made jacket is suggested in the use made of 

a simple braid embroidery. ‘The seams are all so 
stitched that they overlap, and following the outline of 








COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE. 


the seam is a scalloped design of the narrowest width of 
silk braid. This is most effective in a gray cloth with a 
black braid. 


PRING CLOTH CAPE. 


A LIGHT gray cloth, trimmed with machine-stitch- 
ed strips of the cloth and appliqué design in the 
same cloth, is used for the model illustrated. The 

deep flounce of the cape is met in front by the long pointed 
yoke, so that the trimming is practically continued from 
shoulder and neck around the bottom of the cape. The 
lining is of white satin, and white satin is laid under the 
appliqué design, showing through where this is cut out, 
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SPRING CLOTH CAPE, 


The flaring collar, which may be turned up so that it 
stands high in the back and flares open toward the front, 
is of white satin with the cloth appliqué. 


ED CLOTH JACKET. 


A sMART little jacket for young girls, especially 
suited for golf and all out-door sports, comes in 
red cloth trimmed with brass buttons and rows of 

machine-sti'ching in silk the exact shade of the cloth, and 
lined with white silk. It is supposed to be worn with a 
tailor-made golf skirt and shirt-waist. 


" HE POWER OF THE PRESS.” 


A PHYSICIAN living in the country boasts that 
he keeps warm through all his long, bitter-cold 
drives by the judicious use of newspapers, 

He has several thicknesses of newspapers tacked (as com- 
fortables are quilted) between two flannel carriage rugs, 
and these, with a single thickness of papers wrapped 
about his feet inside of a large pair of shoes, keep the 
lower half of his body amply 
protected against the “cauld 
blast.” A newspaper fold- 
ed across his breast inside 
of his great coat shields his 
chest. This country prac- 
titioner says that the only 
drawback to his comfort lies 
in the fact that he has not 
yet devised a scheme by 
which driving -gloves can 
be lined with newspapers. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
FRATERNAL CONSOLATION 


T THE CROSS WILLIE GILROY PUT HIS 
hand in his pocket. He gave a little dramatic 
start and said, ‘Gib, I am no doin richt. I am 
lettin’ my naiteral feelin interfere wi’ my bounden 
duty! 

Oh, Willie,” said Gib, “on a day like this the fiscal 
himsel wad make allowances. Come on into the Com 
mercial and hae a glass. I'll—I'll pay for "t.” 

Willie hesitated a moment, dividing the swift mind 

It's kind o' ye, Gib, ye mean weel,” he said 

It's oot o respec to her that’s gane,” said Gib, with 
much emotion, holding out his hand to his brother and 
shaking it solemnly, till all the people who were on the 
watch said to each other, ‘‘ Did ye think that Willie and 
the sweep had as muckle feelin in them?” 

“Come your ways, Willie, and we'll e’en hae a glass— 
>’ tippeny ale!” he added, with a gasp 

Willie was wavering, but upon his brother condescend- 
ing upon the particular beverage he hesitated no longer. 

Nae.” he said. ‘Gib, it wadna be decent—indeed, 
hardly law abiding. I'm away with a bit blue paper to 
Matthew Armour, the Cameronian elder up at the Black 
Dornal. I'll no be back till late. Ye can ring the six- 
o'clock bell for me, gin ye want to show your respect for 
the departed!” 

A sudden thought seemed to flash across Gib, the sweep. 
Hle cracked the clinched knuckles of his right hand sud- 
denly into the palm of his left. 

Dod, man!” he cried, ‘‘ that was the very thing I was 
tryin to bring to my mind when we were speakin awhile 
since aboot your prospects, as yin micht say. It was 
Betty Landsborough that I had in my mind. What think 
ye o Betty? 

” “Ower licht-headed and young,” said his brother. 

And thinks hersel ower bonny.” 

His brother gave the chief mourner a little semi-festive, 
half-mourning poke in the ribs. 

‘* Hoot, Willie, ye are a guid-lookin chield eneuch yet. 
And ye ken what lasses are—” 

Willie smiled 

‘The lass may be young, though she'll mend ower soon 
o’ that, But she is through-gaun, clean, strong; and they 
say her auld faither has a pickle siller. Ye micht do 
waur, Willie.” 

‘I'll cast my mind ower Betty on the road up, Gib,” 
said the bereaved ‘ But 1 misdoot—I misdoot!” 

‘What do ye misdoot, Willie? Surely no whether 
she wad hae ye or no?” 

‘Nae, it’s no that,” said Willie; ‘it’s juist that I hae 
my doots whether there’s room enough on the ‘ thruch’” 
there for anither name.” 

‘* Hoot, aye, Willie,” said his brother, cheeringly, * be- 
sides ye'll hae to pit up a new upricht ane for yoursel to 
stand at the head. That wad look awfu’ tasty wi’ a’ the 
five lying below and your stane lookin doon on them. 
There wadna be the like o’ it ina’ Galloway. Fowk wad 
come miles to see it. It wad mak’ the fortune o’ ony 
sacrament!” 

There's something in that, Gib, but it canna be.” 

‘‘And what for no, Willie?” 

‘It’s easy seen that ye are a puir weak vessel, Gib, and 
has only been married yince. Ye forget the judgment 
day, Gib,” said Willie, solemnly 

Gib experienced a sudden shock. His mouth fell with 
that quick jerk, which men give when a grave topic is 
needlessly introduced. 

Save us, Willie, what need hae ye to speak o’ the judg- 
ment? What in a’ the warld has that to do wi’ puttin up 
1 standin stane to yoursel at the head o’ your ain grave 
that ye bocht and paid for?” 

It has everything to do wi’ it,Gib. Did ye never 
think on what will happen when the trumpet of the Angel 
Gawbriel blaws yon awfu’ wakenin blast?” 

Nae,” said Gib; ‘it hasna juist occurfed to me 

** Weel,” said Willie, pausing in the midst of the street 
ind demonstrating a case upon his fingers, ‘‘ here’s me— 


” 


ye see 

" Gib nodded; he saw his brother as a grimy thumb, which 
wouki have done credit to his own profession even on non 
festal and funeral days 

‘‘And here’s my fower wives 

‘*We'll say fower for the sake o’ argument Betty 
Landsborough being for the present oot o' the reckonin,” 
udded Gib, parenthetically 

Exactly,” said Willie, beginning to tell off the fingers 
of his right hand. ‘‘ Weel, there’s Mary, an’ Susie, an’ 
Jean—an' here's puir Margit. They are all quaite and 
sleepin soond the noo. But when they rise, a’ fower o’ 
them, and gets the poo'’er o’ their tongues after a’ that 
rest, there "ll be a noise, I'm tellin ye. I hae leeved wi’ 
them, and I ken.” 

The sheriff's officer recurred to his thumb. He folded 
it down on the palm of his hand with a gesture of putting 
something out of the way 

“And here's Willie Gilroy,” he said. ‘‘ Mary, and Su 
san, and Jean, and Margit (and Betty Landsborough, if 
she’s spared) can settle it among themselves, But as for 
me, Il hae bocht me a stane ina retired spot as they caa’ 
Carsephairn. And I'm to be buried there wi’ a minister 
on ilka side o' me, and a paper in my hand declarin, wi’ 
chapter and verse on it oot o’ the scriptur’, that in heeven 
there is neither marriage nor givin in marriage.” 


CHAPTER XVIL 
AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 
HEN employed upon the business of the law 
Willie Gilroy's costume did not alter with the 
weather or the seasons. He was a small man 


with very long arms that hung level with his knees. 
* Begun in Haxrex’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXIL 














He wore a battered stove-pipe hat, as straight up and 
down as if it had been made with a gross of others in 
one tube and then cut into lengths to suit the wearer's 
stature. His legs were out of proportion to the length of 
his body, and he walked with a long-stretching pace 
which did not vary either up or down hill. 

What the sheriff's officer's meditations were on the way 
to the Black Dornal it would be hard to tell. Certainly 
they had nothing to do with the message that took him 
there, which was to serve a certain legal paper upon 
Matthew Armour. 

Kit had gone to bed when Willie Gilroy arrived. The 
kye were just leaving the byre after milking-time, under 
the capable superintendence of Miss Betty Landsborough. 
Now cows are dignified and matrouly animals. They do 
not like to be hurried, and there is a sympathetic and 
unsympathetic way of putting them out of the byre. 

Rob Armour’s way was the unsympathetic—not so 
Betty's. 

Rob, a general squire of dames, always wanted to get 
away to visit at the neighboring farm-houses. So he let 
the chains fall, one after another, with a rattle into the 
stalls, brought down his hand with a surprising flap upon 
each cow's flank, and said, in a loud horsy voice, ** Hup, 
you beast!” The motherly cud-chewing matron so dealt 
with turned about with surprise and resentment in her 
slow-moving heart. She gave her tail a flick of protest, 
and immediately pushed her horns into the flank of her 
neighbor in front, who, in her turn, slid on the threshold 
in the place where it is always slippery. Thus, accord- 
ing to the methods of Rob Armour, the black Galloway 
cows poured tumultuously into the Dornal yard, and took 
their ways to the hill pastures strangely disturbed in their 
minds. It had always an effect on the milk next morning 
when Rob Armour had the putting of the milk-givers out 
the night before. 

But with Betty Landsborough on the quarter-deck, how 
different both method and result. 

She had milked them with a hand light as a caress. 

** Now Flora,” she would say, as it came to the turn of 
some placid and glossy beauty—as it were at the bovine 
climateric of ‘fair, fat, and forty”—at any rate, in the 
plenitude of her milk. 

Then Flora would move a little to make room at her 
side, and Betty would sit down upon her stool and lean 
her brow against a soft flank. There was no holding 
back of milk under such a persuasive hand which could 
humor a cow as well asa gallant, and yet could set bounds 
to both that neither might pass. 

Then, when the milking was done, and the reaming lug- 
gies of white milk carried to the milk-house for the mis- 
tress of Black Dornal to deal with according to beg art, 
Betty came back to the byre. Every cow—Flora, Meg, 
Blossom, Heitie, Beauty, Specklie—turned her head, horn- 
ed Ayrshire and black curly-polled Galloway alike, to see if 
it was Rob Armour or another who was to put them out. 
When it was another, a genuine sigh of bovine thankful- 
ness pervaded the byre. Each cow knew that the deed 
would be done sympathetically, and that she would go 
forth out of the byre and up into the croft so quietly that 
(a great point with a self-respecting animal) they could 
discuss their cuds and their neighbors’ morals all the 
way. 

‘Gently, the-e-n!” said Betty, as cach neck-chain fell 
into its place, not with loud clanking, but with a faint 
musical clinking. ‘Gently, beauties!” 

And so all in order, as if milking had been a pleasure, 
each Flora and Blossom and Specklie took her even way 
out of the byre, orderly and calm, giving her head a little 
shake to settle the neck hair where the links of the chain 
had irked its glossy surface. 

Only once the voice of Betty Landsborough rang out 
determinedly. 

“Gae way frae there, Rob Armour!” she cried. “Gin 
the puir beasts set their e’en on ye, they will no gang 
quietly to their pasture. Ye are a ram-stam, overgrown, 
headstrong bullock. Get awa’ wi’ ye!” 

“Oh, Betty!” said the voice of Rob Armour, from the 
stables to which he had retreated, “‘ haste ye wi’ the kye 
and I'll walk wi’ ye doon to Whinnyliggate. I ken that 
ye are gaun to the shop there the nicht!” 

**"Deed I'll gang nae sic gait wi’ you, Rob Armour! 
Tak’ yoursel aff to the Crae and get Leezie to gang wi’ 
ye to the shop o’ Whinnyliggate. She's no particular!” 

** Betty, I'll never speak to Leezie again gin ye will 
come wi’ me the nicht.” 

**Come wi’ you I will not, so gang your ways, Rob Ar- 
mour,” answered Betty Landsborough, with finality. 

Service in a country -side so primitive as Whinnyliggate 
argued nothing of social inequality. And Betty Lands- 
borough, the daughter of the cooper in the village, a man 
with a good business connection, took her place not as a 
servant, but as helper, almost as daughter, in the house of 
Black Dornal. She was a handsome girl, with dark rip- 
pling hair, a pretty firm mouth, a clear complexion, and 
the dark blue Irish eyes which, like the sky reflected in a 
hill tarn, light up a plain face and ennoble a beautiful one. 

Betty took her way to the High Croft behind her cattle, 
humming a heart-free snatch of song and twirling a little 
slip of willowin her hand. She carried it for form’s sake, 
but she never laid it upon one of the meek file of cows 
before her, which observing precedence as completely as 
humans at a state reception had their order of coming 
and going, not to be departed from on pain of horning 
and forfeiture of legal standing. 

Betty Landsborough put up the bars, slipping them 
into their slots with a little familiar clatter, and fastening 
the cross-pin of each. And now, with her face to the 
brown moorlands, she stood thoughtfully gazing into the 
west, thinking the sweetly tangled thoughts of a young 
maid before ‘* he” comes to gather the strands into one, 
and make sky and earth, the night and the day, the flower 
and the tree, the sun, the moon, and the stars speak only 
of “‘ him, him”; of what he will say, of what he said last 











time, and what he is doing now, and, in especial, when 
he will come again! 

Barring a flirtation or two with lads whose names, as far 
as her affections were concerned, were certainly writ in 
water, Betty was heart-whole, untouched by love, igno- 
rant as yet of the breathing of that-divine breath which 
goes round the world stirring to good and evil after their 
kind the hearts of men, yet making either preferable to 
the dead stagnation of selfishness. 

As she stood there looking into the sunset across the 
pasture bars the lately bereaved Willie Gilroy, sheriff's 
officer and proven expert in matrimony, came down the 
heather, walking as it were in six-leagued boots, so dispro- 
portionate to his size, and especially to the sagging and 
swaying mourning * weeper ” in his hat were the strides 
with which he conquered the breathless miles 

**A guid and heartsome even to you, Betty!” said Wil- 
lie, cheerfully. ‘‘ Ye are takin the air?” 

Betty turned and looked at the little man with the large 
tolerance which, in moments of good nature, we may ex- 
tend to a spider—even to an earwig. 

She was a perfectly healthy and healthily perfect coun- 
try lass, well aware of being pretty enough to choose 
whom she would marry, but who was not in any hurry to 
finish the job. 

Betty was completely happy at the Dornal. She was 
fond of her mistress, afraid (but not too much afraid) of 
her master. She took it out of her master’s sons, and es- 
pecially out of Rob, the eldest, and she was devoted to 
Kit Kennedy. She considered herself, with justice, a for- 
tunate young woman. 

**Guide ‘en to you, Mr. Gilroy,” she said, coldly, recog- 
nizing the sheriff's officer. ‘‘1 heard o’ your loss, and I’m 
vexed for it. But what brings ye sae far frae Cairn Ed- 
ward at this time o’ nicht?” 

** Business, business, Betty, nothing less,” said the little 
man, ‘* My work will not permit me a day's rest even at 
this trying time. The Queen's service must be attended 
to.” 


“ Aye, it maun come hard on you—at your time o’ life,” 
said Betty, who, like all her sex, could not get up any 
sympathy for the too frequently bereaved. 

The sheriff's officer, with the remembrance of his bro- 
ther’s advice in his mind, did not relish the allusion to 
his age. 

** Betty,” he said, ‘‘ I hae kenned you a lang time—” 

‘** Aye,” interrupted Betty, ‘‘I1 hae heard my mither 
say that ye were a man weel up in years at my christen 
ing. I dinna mind whether she said ye were at hers as 
weel!” 

** Nae,” said WillieGilroy. ‘‘ Iam no near your mither’s 
age—no near.” 

“Some folk ages quicker than ithers, Maister Gilroy,” 
said the girl, with sympathy in her voice, but mockery in 
her eyes, “‘and we a’ ken that ye hae had your experiences. 
Let me see, was Margit your fifth or your sixth?” 

** Fourth!” cried the sheriff's officer, eagerly. ‘* Only my 
fourth!” 

Betty did not deign to answer, but turned and began to 
walk aouly back to the farm, swinging her willow to and 
fro in her hand, daintily, as she did so 

“Ye'll hae far to gang,” she said, *‘I wadna be keepin 
you 

**Oh, nae hurry,” said Willie, ‘‘ nae hurry ava! I am 
gaun nae farther than the Black Dornal.”” He paused to 
give effect to what he was going to say. ‘‘I’m some 
dootful that ye will be wanting a new place at the term, 
Betty!” 

Betty Landsborough turned upon him sharply 

“Ye dinna dare to tell me,” she cried, with the incon 
sequence of all women with regard to the instrument of 
affairs legally—*‘ ye dipna dare to say that ye hae brocht 
ony o’ your nesty law papers to vex my maister! Rob 
Armour will wring your neck like a clhuckie’'s, if ye hae.” 

The little man wagged his head. 

“Neither Rob Armour, nor half a dozen Robs, dare de- 
force the messenger o’ her Majesty the Queen when in 
the performance o’ his duty,” he said, grandly. ‘‘I can 
not help the errand on which I am sent.” 

“It’s a puir, puir business,” said Beity. 

** Maybe—may be,” the sheriff's officer went on, with of- 
fended dignity, “but it’s an honest business. And yin 
that brings in a fair share o’ guid siller. Aye, it boils the 
pot, and that is mair than all the stock on the farm o’ 
Black Dornal will do. I hae a peace warning to deliver 
to Mathy Armour, elder though he be, that will send him 
oot o’ this comfortable doonsittin. An’ I hae it frae a 
creditable source that he’s sair behindhand at the bank.” 

Betty Landsborough said nothing. With a sinking 
heart she contemplated the ruin of that worthy household 
where she had been so happy. She knew well what other 
servant lasses had often to put up with in other places, 
and the house of the ruling elder had been a haven of 
security and peace to her. 

But the sheriff's officer had yet nfore to say. 

** Aye,” he continued, insinuatingly, ** ye’ll be wantin a 
new place, Betty, and that afore lang. Weel, ye ken me? 
I’m a man that weemen folk has been partial too a’ my 
life, though I say it mysel. Noo, Betty, 1 speak to you 
as a freend, do you think that ye wad like to come to keep 
hoose for me?” 

Betty turned upon him a regard so fixed and stern that 
the least sensitive man might have taken warning. But 
Willie Gilroy was completely panoplied in the armor of 
his own conceit. 

*Dinna be bashfu’, Betty, I ken it’s kind 0’ overcomin 
at first, but I assure ye that I mean it seriously,” he said, 
with a certain condescension. 

‘*To be your hoosekeeper—ye want me to be your 
hoosekeeper—and Margit (your sixth) hardly cauld in her 
grave. What do you tak’ me for?” 

Betty finished her sentence with a vehement question, 
and bent towards the little man as if she would have an- 
nibilated him on the spot. 
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But Willie Gilroy was not warned even by this. He 


knew Betty would be overcome 
I tak’ ye for a sensible lass,” he went on, ‘that kens 
a guid offer when she gets it. Faith and mind I dinna 


say but if ye are a guid lass and biddable, and your faither 
(wha is weel to do) does the richt thing by ye, | michtua 
e’en mak’ ye in time Mistress Gilroy. Of coorse 1 dinna 
promise, till we see hoo ye turn oot. The offer is withoot 
prejudice, as we say in our business. But, still, I'll no say 
but what I micht. Ye are a snod bit lass, a guid worker, 
and no that ill to look upon!” 

The sheriff's officer put his head a little to the side after 
the manner of a cock sparrow 

Eh, what say ye to that?” he asked, perkily. ‘‘ That's 

a fair offer, Betty,is it na? Ye did na expect the like o’ 
that when ye left the enstead o° the Black Dornal to caa’ 
oot the kye. What say ye to that—what say ye to that, 
my woman?” 

** That!” cried Betty Landsborough, briefly 

And as the word left her mouth, a firm hand, impelled 
by a strong right arm, took the astonished Willie on the 
ear with a bang that cracked like a pistol-shot, and he 
staggered across the road to the hedge before he could 
recover himself 

‘That's my answer to an impident atomy that ought, 
by richts, to be on the top o’ a barrel-organ wi’ a red jack 
et on and a brass plate for pennies in his hand. Ye wad 
ask Betty Landsborough to be your ninth or tenth, after 
comin like a corbie in the gloamin to pyke oot her mas 
ter'se’en. Gin ye dinna want mair and waur, Willie Gil 
roy, dinna daur ever to speak to Betty Landsborough 
again!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HE LUCKY STONE. 


Tue latest thing, or dernte reri, in mascots comes 
from Russian, and resembles a white carbuncle. It 
combines the translucency of the moon-stone with 

the fire of the opal, and can be graphically compared to a 
bit of petrified sunset. A young woman from the Czar’s 
domains has charge of an exhibit of native goods in a 
fashionable locality, and in the midst of a case full of 
enamels and icons the lucky stone shines and allures. 
Farther down the avenue an enterprising Turk sells simi 
lar stones with protestations and assurances of all it will 
do for its owner 

The birth stone is limited in its power; for instance, 
the agate of June brings health and long life. Who was 
ever satisfied with just these two things? The last bit 
of mysterious potency, like its predecessor, jade, brings 
all the heart’s desires—that is, if you wear it and believe 
in it constantly. In olden days talismans were considered 
infallible; the most precious of them all, described in 
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A DECIDED ANSWER 


black letter or vellum manuscripts with the owner’s blood 
aml the devil’s signature, was the small bone or jewel 
found in the heads of toads and snakes. These reptiles 
were symbolical of wisdom, and their hidden treasures 
were sought for by those who knew of their existence. 
Knowledge is power, and the vague groping for truth in 
those dark ages has led to the present realization that the 
“knowing how” and ‘‘doing it” will bring more than 
all the lucky stones aud wierd mascuts in the world piled 
together. 


EORGE WASHINGTON’S VISIT 
TO CHARLESTON, S.C. 


May 21, 1791, nearly one hundred and eight years 
ago, George Washington, the first President of the United 
States, made a visit to Charleston, South Carolina. 

Charleston has often been called ‘‘ the Boston” of the 
South. It was founded in 1680 by graziers under John 
Culpepper. Its first inhabitants were, for the most part, 
of noble English ancestry. Five years after—that is, in 
1685—the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes caused a large 
emigration of French Huguenots to South Carolina. Many 
good families settled in Charleston. ‘These married and 
intermarried with the English citizens, who had appre 
ciated their worth and granted them rights and privileges 
of citizens 

The descendants of these families have always consti 
tuted the ‘‘ best society” in Charleston. ‘Old family” 
and not wealth has been the ‘‘open-sesame” to social 
recognition, 

Many of the Charlestonians during the Revolution had 
been loyal subjects to England, but in 1791 a national ex- 
istence had been recognized, and Charleston was ready to 
welcome with open arms the man who had led the united 
colonies to victory and freedom. 

Washington had been President two years. Probably 
the identical motive prompted him to make this visit which 
prompted President McKinley’s visit to Boston, February 
16, 1899. It was the wish to eviuce his personal interest 
in the people of each State. 

The interesting story of, Washington’s visit has been 
graphically told by Charles Fraser in his gift-book, Rem- 
iniscences of Charleston, It was published in 1854, and is 
long since out of print. To my grandfather Mr. Fraser 
gave a copy of his book. It is teeming with anecdotes 
and facts of unrecorded history, singularly interesting. 
Nove I have found more entertaining than Mr. Fraser’s 
account of Washington's visit. 

The language in which the story is told is so identical 
with that used by Charleston people of long ago, the story 
would lose much of its charm in modern dress. 

Says Charles Fraser: 
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General Washington's visit to Charleston was made on the twenty- 
first May, 1791; and amidst every recollection that I have of that im 
posing occasion, the most prominent is the person of the great man, 
as he stood upon the steps of the Exchange, uncovered, amidst the en- 
thusiastic acclamations of the citizens. I remember that the place 
prepared for hix accommodation was the large three-story double 
house in Church Street, a few doors north of Tradd, then owned by 
Judge Heyward, and said to be superbly furnished for the occasion 

He remained here but one week, but it was a week of continued re- 
joicing and festivity. 

Every attention that hospitality, public and private, conld devise 
was shown him, and it must have been very gratifying to the citizens 
of Charleston to receive from General Washington himself, on his de- 
parture, the warm acknowledgments which those attentions had won 
from his heart. One of the civilities which he reccived was a splendid 
concert and ball, given at the hall of the Exchange. On that occasion 
the ladies wore fillets or bandeanx. (“I have,” says Mr. Fraser, ** one 
of the bundeaux worn on that occasion.”) These were woven in the 
head-dreas, with the head of Washington painted on them, and the 
words, ** Long live the President !" in gilt letters. Every hand that 
could hold a pencil, professional or »amateur, was enlisted to furnish 
them. But that which proved the most lasting memorial of his visit 
was the whole-length portrait which the City Council requested him to 
sit to Colonel Trambull for, and which now adorns the City Hall. In 
addition to his skill as an artist, he had been in the family of General 
Washington as an aid, and was therefore well acquainted with his 
features and person, The picture was painted from life, and represents 
General Washington in his military garb as commander-in-chief, and 
ae such is an invaluable portrait. It bears date 1791 It gives me 
pleasure to be able to record as being now (1854) perhaps its only re- 
pository, certain contemporary testimony of the resemblance it bore 
to its illustrions eubject, A gentieman from Charleston who was in 
Philadelphia while the portrait was in progress told me that Colonel 
Trumbull, anxious for its success, requested him to call often and see 
it, which he did, and he aseured me that the likeness was excellent; 
and this was afterwards confirmed to me by one who was then our 
representative in Congress, and who, as well as the other gentleman, 
had frequent opportunities of seeing General Washington. A vener- 
able lady, the relict of a Revolutionary officer, told me that she also 
could fully verify, from her own individual knowledge, all that these 
gen'!lemen had said of the likeness 

After this period, age and increasing cares altered the General’s ap 
pearances, besides the use of falxe teeth; so that when Mr. Stuart 
painted him in 1794, in his Presidential suit of black velvet, and with 
powdered hair, he looked like a different person, Still, it is unive 
allowed that Mr. Stuart's portrait was a striking likeness, and it will, 
in all probability, be the picture to transmit hie features to posterity 

Before I dismiss the subject of General Washington's 
Charleston, I cannot but notice his discernment of the Southern char- 
acter as correct to-day as then. For in a letter to Gouverneur Morris, 
shortly after his return, he remarks ** that two or three years of good 
crops, and a ready market for the produce of their lands, have put 
every one iv a good humour.” 
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From Charleston Washington visited other towns in 
the State, and everywhere received a royal welcome 
Among family traditions it has often been told me that 
my great - great - grandmother bad the honor of being a 
partner of General Washington at the ball which Mr. 
Fraser has mentioned. Mary Lawton METCALFE 
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WOMEN SCULPTORS 














NTIL VERY RECENT YEARS THE FACT 
was tacitly uccepted by even the warmest ad 
mirers of the artistic work being done by women 
that they never had been and never would be 
culptors Common - sense was against it: the 
net cal ability for setting up large figures or groups 

e considerable, the strength to handle large masses 
iy was denied to most of the sex, and the close appli 
n required to accomplish even the most ordinary re 

s was felt to be far beyond a woman’s endurance, 
When, about twelve. years ago, a modelling-class was 
the Art Students’ League, it was assumed to be 

i. fad of that restless feminine spirit which desires trying 

do everything that has ever been done, and no one ex 





BUST OF THE BARONESS DE BRAUNECKER. 
By Muss Exm Yanpett. 


pected its career would be other than short-lived. Instead, 
however, of collapsing as soon as the novelty of the study 
wore off, the class grew steadily, both in numbers and 
enthusiasm, uotil, under Mr. Augustus St.-Gaudens’s tui 
tion, it became as much a regular part of the academic 
W Kk as the antique classes Moreover, the standard 
maintained was remarkably high, the difficulties to be 
surmounted preventing those not of good talents, or not 
in earnest, from sticking to labors so arduous In other 
cities, about this time, other modelling-classes were form 
ed, the hour evidently being ripe for women to come fot 
ward as sculptors, and the demand for place and 
opportunity to study under the best advantages 

» longer to be repressed Also, several women 
went abroad to study under the French sculp 
tors, and in more than one instance celebrated 
irtists who never had admitted women to their 
iudios broke through the rule after seeing the 
sketches and studies brought for their inspection 
For two years M. Mercier went from time to time 
to a young girl's studio in a distant part of the 
Quartier Latin, superintending her studies out 
of pure interest, ip a manner that no money could 
possibly have paid for 

All this shows that from the beginning the most 
eminent scuiptors rec ognized an earnest and 
truly artistic spirit in the movement, and were 
willing to give their criticism and encouragement 
as freely as they would have given it to young 
men of equal talents. Sufficient time has now 
elapsed for the results to be judged The body 
of sculptors in this country is a smal! one, but in 
it one must certainly recognize certain women 
whose work is ofiginal, sincere, and strong 

It is rather interesting to consider just what a 
sculptor'’s work is. In the studio there can be no 
delightful ensemble of brica-brac and artistic 
furnishings, Casts and a few photographs are 
sbout all the decorations allowable in an interior 
which the all-pervading clay-dust requires shall 
be essentially a workshop. ‘Pie seulptor at work 
wears a long linen blouse, which readily sheds 
the dust; and having set up a strong iron frame 
grotesquely resembling the skeleton of the model 
from which she is working, she covers this with 
great lumps of clay, firmly pounded together, 
the work becoming finer and more delicate as it 
nears completion 

This requires continual standing, and walking 
backwards and forwards for a correct view, 
kneading masses of clay to the right consistency, 
and keeping body and mind on the alert, and 
this for months at a stretch, as any large piece 
if sculpture takes a long time to complete It 
seems impossible that a woman's strength should 
be adequate to such labors, but there must be 
something particularly healthful in the constant 
muscular exercise, relieving the brain tension, 
for the work seems to be as well for the body as 
for the soul. Casting, marble-cutting, ete, is 
usually done by regularly trained workmen, the 


artist doing more or less finishing upon their work as he 
considers expedient. 

Even after the class experiments had proved successful, 
people wondered what the artistic future of these young 
women would be. An artistic career usually meaning a 
certain amount of bread-winning, how was a livelihood 
to be made in a country where there was scarcely any 
demand for statuary. The tools of the trade were in 
themselves costly and cumbrous, blocks of marble and 
plaster casts to be by no meaus indulged in without large 
expenditure. The outlook seemed hopeless. Just then 
came the Columbian Exposition, and artists who had 
never painted decorations before, with quick American 
adaptability, covered the walls with compositions as 
though vears of decorative tradition lay behind 
them. The prominent sculptors were besieged 
with orders, and as their assistants were in some 
cases doing original work, the young women had 
a chance to show of what metal they were made 

It isan old story now to recall the statue of Co 
lumbus which stood in front of the Administration 
Building, modelled by Miss Mary T. Lawrence 
after Mr. St.-Gaudens’s design; the caryatides on 
the Woman's Building, and *‘ Daniel Boone,” 
showing the hunter in his picturesque trappers’ 
dress, by Miss Enid Yandell; and Miss Janet 
Scudder’s figure of ‘* Indiana.” 

Miss Scudder, who studied with Macmonnies, 
and was considered by him a most valued assist- 
aut, has been so much absorbed in designing in- 
terior and exterior decorations for architectural 
firms—one of her most happy efforts being the 
bass-reliefs of wreaths and musical instruments in 
Bjorksten’s beautiful musical studio in the Carne 
gie buildings—that there has been little time for 
original work. Miss Scudder is now in Paris, 
working on some important commissions, and on 
her return will undoubtedly bring back something 
more worthy of her abilities 

Miss Yandell’s success at the World's Fair was 
followed at the Tennessee Centennial by two stat 
ues of most ambitious dimensions—one of ** Athe 
na,” twenty-five feet in height, being the largest 
statue ever modelled by a woman; the other, cast 
in bronze, was a striking figure of ‘‘ A Hindoo at 
Prayer.” 

In Miss Yandell’s studio was seen the bust of 
Mrs, Emma Willard, ordered by the alumne of 
Troy Seminary, for placing in the Public Library 
at Albany. The modelling of Mrs. Willard’s 
kindly capable face is very strong, and the pano- 
ply of a cap, side curls, and the lace neck-trimmings of a 
dressy old lady most picturesquely rendered. The bust 
of the Baroness de Braunecker is strongly characteristic, 
without a note of the harshness or bizarity which so often 
now goes hand in hand with strength and takes the place 
of true cleverness. The sculptor’s talents are in demand, 
not only fur portraits and compositions, but for every 
kind of decoration. Miss Yandell has just completed a 
chimuey-piece carried out entirely in terra-cotta, and a 
silver tankard designed for the Tiffany Stained Glass Com 
pany. In this she used the beautiful old German legend 
of the fisher-boy who loved the mermaid. The youth ou 
the top looks over to see the mermaid, and when the cover 
is thrown back meets her in that kiss with which she 





“THE PORTRAIT.”—By Muss Bessie Porres. 





drew him to his grave in the water. The conceit is charm- 
ing. Miss Yandell has had a most varied training with 
Messrs. Philip Martiny, Car! Bitter, Macmonnies, and Ro- 
din, with the result that she seems to copy no one master’s 
style or mannerisms. While she has done a large number 
of portrait statuettes, they need not be specially mentioned, 
as the honor and glory of having taken New York and Paris 
by storm, with her charming figurines, belongs to another 
Western girl, Miss Bessie Potter. If any one’s head 
might be turned by flattery, hers would have been, for 
the French critics wrote enthusiastic puffs of her having 
rivalled the Tanagra figurines, while the idea reaching 
here was so exaggerated that at one time we were led to 
suppose that the very art of Hellas was in danger of being 





BASS-KELIEF OF PRUFESSUR CHARLES ELIOT NOKTON. 


By Mise Evrix Sriniuman. 


supplanted by her achievements. As Miss Potter has 
goue on steadily developing and improving, she must be 
an exceptional person who could not be spoiled. The 
figurines, which are both portraits and suggestions of her 
fancy, are irresistibly charming. In some nine inches or 
so of space she reproduces the modern woman, every 
line of the little figure breathing feminine grace, delicacy, 
and witchery. Miss Potter is the Watteau of the day in 
the artistic treatment of costume, the enchantment of 
ruffles and lace, the charm that charms us, we know not 
why, in the turn of a delicate head or a graceful hand 
In such figures as ‘‘ The Chrysanthemum Girl” and 
“The Portrait” Miss Potter is most captivating; in such 
a group as ** The Young Mother,” shown at the Sculpture 
Society last spring, there is something infinitely 
touching in the slim girlish mother as she clasps 
the heavy child to her breast. We have all seen 
just such graceful creatures, who, in their joy 
over their first babies, needed no halos to remind 
us of the young Madonna. These figurines were 
so wholly delightful in their artistic suggestive 
ness that one scarcely expected the development 
and completeness of her last composition, ‘* The 
Dream,” showing two sisters sleeping on an old 
fashioned seat, modelled in the same scale. It 
is most carefully finished and tinted @ la greeque 
It has all the old charm, with the maturity of an 
artist who is never weary of seckivg and study- 
ing. 

Miss Caroline Peddle showed at the Society of 
American Artists in 1893 ‘‘A Young Virgin,” 
which brought her into immediate notice, the 
qvaint and rather archaic charm of the figure 
being so plainly no desire to ape pre-Raphuelite 
stiffness, but the sincere expression of an inex- 
perienced and talented young sculptor. This 
was followed by the “ Design for a Mantel 
piece,” which has the grave beauty and distinc 
tion of a work of art of very high order, and 
each year Miss Peddle has interested her friends 
and public more and more. Something of the 
naivete of the Young Virgin attracts us iu her 
bass-relief portraits of children 

Who that has seen her will forget chubby little 
Leonore Cox, of Terra Haute, Indiana, grasping 
an enormous ball with inadequate fat fingers? 
As for ‘*The Candle Child,” it has all the bu- 
mor and pathos of those little ones who open 
their eyes upon this strange world to question 
why. This has become so popular that casts of 
it are for sale in the plasterer’s shops. Across the 
top of the plaque Miss Peddle has written a lit- 
tle verse: 


When nurse has puffed you to a spark 
The room grows full of thick soft dark; 
I know you stand there all the night, 

At least your body, long and white, 

But then where goes, when made to stop, 
That little brightness at the top? 


A fellow-worker with Miss Peddle in Mr. 8t.- 
Gaudens’s studio was Edith Woodman Bur- 
roughs, who had carried out several large orders 
before the Columbian Exposition. Beyond a 
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statuette and an inkstand in the collection of Atherton 
Curtis, Esq., her work has not been seen of late, but it is 
understood that she is again working with her old vigor, 
and in a recently completed portrait of a most esthetic 
design, and a statuette of ‘‘ St. George,” fulfils her early 
promise. 

Though our artists are as errant as Whistler, still we in- 
sist upon claiming them; and while Miss Effie Stillman, 
the daughter of the distinguished critic, has always lived 
abroad, she most loyally insists upon being considered an 
American. Thinking that, unless for erection in public 
»laces, there is small demand for large pieces of sculpture, 

fiss Stillman usually confines herself to small medallion 

portraits, her first suecess being a likeness of Mrs. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. This was so highly considered that 
shortly afterward, when Miss Stillman settled permanently 
in a London studio, she received a most important com- 
mission for a ** portrait in little.” The order was from 
the Society of Americans in London for a bust and medal- 
lion of Mr. Bayard. Modelled life size, the bust was to 
be reduced to about an inch to ornament the top of the 
silver loving-cup presented to the minister by the society 
on his leaving England. When completed, the bust was 
so successful that it was presented to him the original size 
in bronze, as well as in the silver reduction. The medal- 
lion was given to the subscribers for the cup. It is in- 
seribed: *‘ Thomas F. Bayard, U.S. Ambassador at St. 
James, 1893-97. Honor et Justitia” Miss Stillman is 
making her first visit to her father-land this winter, and 
among a number of portraits of prominent people has 
just completed one of Professor Charles Eliot Norton. 

Last spring, at the Sculpture Society, was shown a pow- 
erful and original composition called ‘‘ The Pride of our 
Great Dane,” the joint work of two sisters, the Misses Har- 
rietand Anna Hyatt,of Cambridge, Massachusetts. It rep- 
resents a great Danish hound standing on his hind legs and 
resting his huge forepaws upon his little master’s shoul- 
ders while his collar is being fastened. 

Every line of the fine animal shows the pride and 
dignity of a thoroughbred, and one pauses between master 
and hound to consider which is really the nobler figure. 
Miss Harriet R. Hyatt, the sculptor of the youth, bas been 
known to us since the ‘‘Head of a Laughing Girl” and 
‘*My Little Model "—a boy feeding some chickens—were 
seen at the Columbian Exposition. A figure of something 
the same character as the last, “Shouting Above the 
Tide,” has since been purchased by the Art Museum in 
Boston. Her last work is ‘‘ Primitive Fishing "—a design 
for a fountain—a little girl holding up in triumph a fish 
which she has captured. The vitality of the figure and 
the mirthfulness of the conception show us a real sea- water 
creature and not a model. But strong as Miss Hyatt is in 
these subjects, there does not lie in them that boundless 
field of originality which is possible in composing with 
her sister. Here two equally strong sculptors in union 
seem to have each double the power they have alone 

Miss Anna Hyatt has shown in Chicago and Philadel 
phia this winter ‘* After the Hunt,” the same hound tear 
ing a boar’s head—as the dogs of this breed did in old 
times—and is at present portraying her thoroughbred bull 
dog, ‘‘ Honest Tim.” 

Other women sculptors of note are Miss Louisa Eyre, 
Miss Jennie Johnson, and Mrs. Hunecker. 


UBAN DWELLINGS, HOUSE- 
HOLDS, AND SERVANTS. 


Prope in Saratoga who have visited the House 
of Pansa, a reproduction of a dwelling in Pompeii previ 
ous to its destruction, may form a correct idea of the in 
terior of a Cuban dwelling, which it resembles in many 
ways. 

Cuban houses of adobe or stone are usually one story 
high, although there are many handsome residences of 
two and three stories, but you find no sky-scrapers in 
Cuba. Iron-barred windows overlook the street, and the 
inner doors or shutters are closed during the day, but are 
opened at night, revealing the interior to passers-by, while 
young girls look through the bars and exchange glances 
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DESIGN FOR A MANTEL-PIECE.—By Miss Canouine Pevvwe. 


with admirers, who promenade before the house like 
sentinels on duty, not being permitted to enter unless 
engaged, or on very iutimate terms with the family. 
Cuban maidens have beautiful eyes, and speak volumes 
with their dreamy, languid glances. Their expressive 
eyes often give encouragement their lips are debarred from 
speaking 

The rest of the family take their ease, rocking to and 
fro in chairs placed in rows opposite one another. Par- 
lors or drawing-rooms of the middle class are simply 
furnished with cane-seated furniture, a rug in the middle 
of the room, a marble-top table, bare white walls, high 
ceilings—some stuccoed, others showing the cross-beams 
and rafters—marble floors, or brick or stone pavement, 
lace curtains, and silk portiéres. 

The upper class display more taste in the decoration of 
their homes, and import handsome furniture and rare 
paintings from Paris. A wealthy family in Havana has 
three beautiful rooms, furnished after the Turkish, Jap- 
anese, and Chinese fashion, and a fine collection of bric-a- 
brac, curios, and Damascus blades. 

In the centre of the court is a rippling fountain, lulling 
the senses to repose with its musical sound, and fragrant 
flowers perfume the air. 

Connecting rooms open into the court. Cuban bedrooms 
have bronze or iron beds, with canvas bottom stretched as 
tightly as the skin of a drum; and Cubans do not tike 
mattresses, but prefer to sleep on 
canvas covered with stiffly starched 
linen sheets, and a thin coverlet; 
they all have a way of slipping off 
during the night, the sheets being 
very slippery. Beside the bed is a 
night table,with a carafe of water 
and a rocking-chair, the indispen- 
sable adjunct, both in bedroom and 
parlor Rugs are placed on the floor 
before the bed. Toilet tables are 
used in preference to bureaus, and 
large wardrobes to take the place 
of closets, which are not built in 
the houses. Many devout Catholics 
have pictures of the Virgin or the 
saint of their devotion in their bed 
rooms, and a crucifix and prie-dieu. 

Bathing is as necessary as eating 
in the tropics, and baths are luxu- 
rious and handsome, built of mosaic 
and tiles, with steps leading down 
into the marble basin. These baths 
and kitchens bear the closest resem- 
blance to those in the House of 
Pansa above mentioned. 

Kitchens are in the rear of the 
house and have no stoves or ovens. 
Instead of these they have a con- 
struction of brick and tiles, three 
feet high, with holes on top four or 
five inches deep, into which is set an 
iron grating filled with charcoal ; 
these serve for cooking purposes. 
Smoke is carried off through a wide 
brick chimney built over the cook- 
ing apparatus. Baking is done in 
Dutch ovens, a portable tin oven,or 
else the food is sent to the baker's, 
But housewives do not find the Jat- 
ter arrangement satisfactory, as a 
turkey is frequently brought back 
minus a leg, and a pie minus a 
bit of crust. No bread is baked in 





the house, but bakers furnish twice a day hot rolls or 
small loaves, brought in baskets, negroes carrying them 
on their heads. Many kitchen utensils of earthen-ware 
closely resemble the old pottery used in Pompeii 

Havana is well supplied with water from the Venlo 
Aqueduct, a magnificent specimen of engineering. Be- 
fore it was completed, houses were provided with tanks 
or wells, and the water used for drinking purposes was 
filtered through a large dripping-stone placed over a huge 
earthen jar within a piece of furniture resembling a 
closet. Earthen porous pottery was used to keep the 
water cold, and, owing to the rapid evaporation in these 
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jars, was as cold as ice-water—againust which old-fashioned 
Cubans have a strong prejudice. 

Wealthy families have luxurious equipages, and large, 
fine, imported American horses. Stables are at the rear 
of the house; for few dwellings have more than one en- 
trance, Which serves for man and beast alike, so the horses 
pass through the wide hall, with stone or flag pavement, 
in order to reach the stable. The front door has there 
fore the same proportions as a barn door, and is usually 
fastened with bars, and huge keys as big as the key of 
the Bastile sent by Lafayette to Washington and dis 
played at Mount Vernon. 

Every household requires two or more servants, ac 
cording to its means, for servants will not attend to 
more than one branch of domestic service—the cook will 
do nothing outside his kitchen, and often requires a scull 
ion to wash his dishes; the house-maid will only consent 
to attend to her duties, and the laundress to her washing. 
All execute their tasks in a leisurely manner, as though 
the whole week, instead of the day, were before them. 

Cubans break their fast in the early morning with coffee 
and rolls, have a French breakfast at ten or eleven o'clock, 
partake of some light refreshments, cooling drinks, o1 
fruit at one o’clock, and dine at six in the evening. 
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OTATION IN OFFICE. 


BETWEEN early March and the end of May oc- 
cur, a8 a rule, the annual meetings of most of the 
women’s clubs of the country. At these the elec 

tion of officers of the various societies takes place. A 
word, therefore, to the nominating committees is not amiss 
It is a mistake in most clubs, according to those who have 
given the subject careful study and have gained experi 
ence from observation, to re-elect officers too often. Ex 
cept under unusual circumstances, it is not fair to the club 
membership that ore set of officers should be retained cer- 
tainly more than two terms, 

The responsibility of an office is developing, and this 
broadening effort should therefore be shared by the club 
members as equally as possible. Miss Winslow says wit 
every woman should be a club president before 
she is a club member,” and it is true that ex-presidents, as 
1 rule, are helpful, useful members. The very fact that 
they are is an argument in favor of putting as many of 
the members as possible through this qualifying mill. 
Not only the leadership of the club, but the chairman 
of committees and other offices of the organization, should 
be filled by as many different club members as possible. 
When it comes to the larger club bodies like those of the 
Siate and the national federations, a certain training and 
experience is needed to render a woman capable of the 
official work; in the average club, however, which 
helps to make up the rank and @le of the club army, rota- 
tion in office is a vitally needed condition 


HE NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION HAS 
T decided executively to make the industrial school 
project the work of the year. Circular letters 
have been sent to all federated clubs in the State, urging 


lily that 


rent 


co-operation. Investigation by the committee appointed 
for the purpose has developed the fact that there is 
no State institution to prevent a girl from becoming 


degraded, although there are more than eighty to receive 
her after she The various orphan- 
wylums and homes for girls keep their inmates until 
age of fourteen, when, with little discretion and 
scunt knowledge of the world, they are started on their 
bread-winning career There is to be presented very 
soon at Albany a petition for State ail in this matter, 
snd it is the preliminary work of the clubs of the State to 
spread a knowledge of the existing facts, to form public 
opinion, and persuade legislators, through husbands, bro- 
thers, and all voting friends, to the wisdom of the granting 
of this petition. The letter points out that there has been 
liberal legislation in support of industrial and reformatory 
schools for boys, while girls, who are less able to care for 
themselves, have been overlooked. A programme for a 
meeting to present the matter is incluiled, and every 
woman in the State who is willing to do so is requested 
to write to the Senator and Assemblyman of her own dis 
trict, urging his effort when the in behalf 
of this institution 


has become sO 


the 


time shall com 


This is a matter whose importance cannot fail to be at 
once recognized It would be a fine achievement of the 
New York State Federation if it could be directly instru 
mental in the establishment of a State industrial training 
school, a school where young girls between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen could receive orderly and systematic 
industrial training which would make them self-support 
ing and self-respecting members of the community. 

Clubs or individual club women endorsing this work 
are requested to send their names to Mrs. Clarence Burns, 
acting chairman of Industrial School, 254 West Eighty 
fifth Street, New York city, as promptly as possible. 


DESERVED TRIBUTE. 


Tue portrait bust of herself, which Post Par- 
liament, a New York club founded from Mrs. 
Walworth’s classes in parliamentary law, has re 

cently presented to Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, is a 
graceful testimonial not only of her worth and work, but 
als of the esteem and affection in which she is held by 
her friends Post Purliament planned and executed 
this compliment to Mrs. Walworth with very little stir, 
many recipients of an invitation to be present at Sig- 
nor Bracony’s studio a few days ago, on the occasion of 
the unveiling and presentation of the bust, having had no 
previous intimation that the matter was under considera 
tion. As a likeness, the sculptor’s work is an excellent 
achievement, and well portrays the benign dignity and 
intelligence of Mrs. Walworth’s countenance. The pres 
entation was made by Miss Anne Rhodes, of Post Parlia- 
ment, in a few earnest words. She referred to Mrs. Wal 
worth's devoted and long-continued patriotic work, that 
was so fittingly capped last summer by her heroic effort 
in the army camps and among the soldiers through the 
Spanish war. Mrs. Walworth responded with feeling. 
The bust now in clay will be done in marble, and its ulti 
mate destination will probably be in the Congressional 
Library at Washington or in the State Capitol at Albany, 
as the portrait of a representative American woman. 

The reception at the studio was attended by a large 
gathering of well-known women, Mrs. Agnes Mullen, Mrs. 
M. K. Sinclair, Mrs. G. P. Lawton, Miss Rhodes, and Mrs. 
J. F. Cairns receiving the guests 


HE WOMAN’S U AND I CLUB 
OF HAVANA, ILLINOIS. 


Tue Philanthropic Department of the Woman's 
U and 1 Clubof Havana, Illinois, believes that the best tru 
ant officer is good warm clothes and shoes. To provide 
them for the poor children of the city who cannot go to 
schoo! without them is really the object of the department, 
and well has it carried on its work. The U and I Club was 
the outgrowth of a small reading club organized twenty 
years ago. It pursued for a number of seasons a careful- 
ly outlined plan of reading, chiefly historical, though po- 
litical economy, philosophy, and romance were not en- 
tirely tabooed. It was not until three years ago that the 
circle became a woman's club, Mrs. Caroline Low, a mem- 


—-- 


ber who had been identified with the organization from 
its earliest days, becoming its first president. The initials 
of its name, taken at that time, stand for Utility and In- 
terest. The club has been content to feel its way, en 
larging its work and adding departments as the need was 
developed. One of the first sections to be ingrafted upon 
the club was that of music, with Mrs. Flora Phelps as its 
director. Mrs. Low brought the club through its trying 
initial year, and was succeeded by Mrs. L. C. Maye, who 
is the present president. The club, under Mrs. Maye, 
has continued its good progress, the Philanthropic Depart- 
ment having been added during her incumbency. 
Athough the club counts only about forty-five women, 
each is an earnest active worker, the society representing 
in the aggregate a strong influence. Socially the club 
has always been prominent. Its visitors’ days are inter- 
esting occasions, at which talented women from many 
parts of the country have assisted. The annual meeting 
of the club takes place on New-Year's eve of each year. 
At these men as well as women are guests of the club, 
and the occasion is counted one of the important social 
events of winter in the city. Recently pleasant club- 
rooms have been rented, thus securing a permanent and 
attractive club home for the society. From the ranks of 
the U and I Club the State federation has drawn one of 
its vice-presidents, Mrs. Gertrude E. Wallace having been 
elected to that office, her jurisdiction extending over the 
Fourteenth Congressional District. Mrs. Wallace is also 
president of the district federation of the same Congres- 
sional district, the district organization working in har- 
mony with the State body. The meetings of the district 
federation occur every two months, permitting one a year 
in each of the six counties making up the district. In 
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this way every club in the State is brought in direct con- 
tact with the State club-work at large. This is one of 
the means by which the Illinois federation has secured 
its reputation for most thorough State work. 


HE WORK OF THE WESTERN NEW YORK 
r Federation of Women’s Clubs continues impressive 
and important. The single-subject meetings, held 
at regular intervals through the club season, are admir- 
ably managed. The papers are either presented by experts 
in the particular line of work under discussion or are 
thoroughly and carefully prepared by intelligent women, 
who present a broad and comprehensive view of the mat- 
ter. The meeting at Hamburg, New York, very recently, 
was one of the most successful ever held by the organiza- 
tion 
The president of the federation, Mrs. F. W. Charles, 
called the meeting to order, and then turned it over to 
Miss Eleanor Ladd, head of the Department of Libraries. 
Papers on the Congressional Library; the History of the 
Establishment of Public Libraries in America; Librar 
Legislation; Travelling Libraries; Circus Travelling Li- 
braries; Libraries in Small Towns; College Libraries; and 
The Club and the Library, and its Relation through the 
Club to the Home—were presented at the two sessions of 
the day. The papers were, for the most part, brief and 
full of meat, and the discussion spirited. A paper by Miss 
Chase of the Buffalo Normal School, on Public Libraries 
in Relation to Public Schools, awakened a special interest, 
and the discussion resulted in the adoption of a resolution 
that the federation, through its secretary, express to State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Skinner ‘the hope 
that courses of systematic instruction in the choice and 
use of books for all grades be established in the normal 
schools and teachers’ institutes of this State.” The fed- 
eration has adopted a resolution to endorse the library 
law as embodied in the educational bill now pending. 
The Western Federation is a growing body of earnest- 
minded women. 


HE MIDWINTER MEETING OF THE CITY 
7 Federation of Women’s Clubs of Columbus, Ohio, 
was the first since the organization of that body in 
November last. The interest in the gathering was pro- 
nounced, and by ten o'clock every seat in the assembly- 
room was taken. The morning session was devoted to 
the practical consideration of the work of the federation. 
This embodies plans of education and reform that were 





cordially endorsed. The first educational effort of the 
federation will consist of co-operation with the teachers of 
the public schools in introducing good art in the school- 
rooms. The second line of work is rather unusual to be 
undertaken by a federated body, but its need and value 
cannot be overestimated. This is a movement in behalf 
of healthful, artistic dress. A fine paper on the “ Disad- 
vantages of the Present Costume,and the Advantages of 
one which will conform more to the Conditions of Health, 
Art, and Economy,” was presented. This paper was 
spiritedly discussed, and there is little doubt that the 
leaven of dress reform is well started in Columbus. An 
address on “ Art in the Public Schools” was an excellent 
presentment of that side of the federation’s work, and ac- 
centuated the interest already developed in that line. A 
feature of the day was the luncheon enjoyed between the 
two sessions, and at which there were toasts, speeches, 
and good-fellowship all around. 

The federation marks an epoch in Columbus club his- 
tory. The city has a larger number of clubs than any 
other town or city in the State, and their union means ad- 
ditional progression. Already the body counts over five 
hundred Columbus women, with its ranks growing. 

Mrs. James H. Canfield, the president, is alse the vice- 
president of the Ohio State Federation. Other officers are— 
vice - presidents, Mrs. Edgar M. Hatton, Mrs. Alexander 
Milne; recording secretary, Mrs. Edward B. Kurtz; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Joseph V. Denney; treasurer, 
Mrs. William D. Park. 


HE FEDERATION OF CON- 
SUMERS’ LEAGUES. 


Last month the Consumers’ Leagues of the coun- 
try united in a national federation, and those in the State 
of New York in a State federation, auxiliary to the nation- 
al. ‘This consolidation of league interests has been under 
consideration for sometime. While the present national 
body represents leagues from only four States — Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York—it is expect 
ed that it will be promptly operative in a wide extension 
of the work 

To the Consumers’ League of New York city belongs 
the credit of a pioneer movement in the work. It was 
the first in this country. Mrs. Frederick Nathan, the 
broad-minded and far-seeing president, eurly realized the 
importance of making the work national. To this end, 
from the beginning she has lent herself to the spreading 
of a knowledge of the object and methods of the work 
Reports were sent to Philadelphia, to begin with, and to 
an invitation to speak in that city before the Ethical Cult 
ure Association Mrs. Nathan promptly responded. Fol 
lowing her address, a committee was formed, out of which, 
later, the Pennsylvania league came into existence. Sim 
ilarly, Mrs. Nathan and Mrs. Lowell appeared on invita- 
tion in Brooklyn, the Brooklyn league organizing soon 
after. It is fully two years ago that Mrs. Nathan's in 
spiring talk at Boston gave the impetus to a movement 
in Massachusetts which has put the league on a permanent 
basis there. John Graham Brooks presided at the meet 
ing, and the large audience represented the intelligence 
and distinction of that intellectual centre. Harvard pro- 
fessors, Miss Longfellow and her sister Mrs. Dana, Mrs. 
Margaret Deland, and many more were present at that 
meeting. The committee appointed at that time was the 
beginning of the Massachusetts league. Later, Mr. Brooks 
carried the message to Chicago, and the Illinvis league 
resulted. Miss Sanford, an earnest worker for the league, 
spoke not long ago in Richmond, Virginia, and a league 
is now being established there. 

The federation idea was first publicly broached last 
spring, when Mrs. Nathan called a meeting of the various 
leagues here in New York. Mrs. Florence was the dele- 
gate from the Illinois league; Miss E. Howes, president 
of the Massachusetts league, Miss Catherine Comman, 
Professor of Economics at Wellesley, and Miss Helen 
Dudley of the College Settlement in Boston, represented 
the Massachusetts league; Mrs. Ruth Sessions, president of 
the Brooklyn league, and two league members came from 
across the Bridge, and Mrs. Anna Watmough, president 
of the Pennsylvania league, was present to speak for that 
body. Another delegate was Mrs. Brayton, president of 
the Syracuse (New York) league, which had just been 
established through an influence radiating from the New 
York league. 

The convention was 4 most interesting one, and proved 
inspiring not only to the large and representative audience, 
but to the active league workers. ‘The lamented Colonel 
Waring, among others, cordially endorsed the work of 
the league in a spirited address. It was decided that the 
interest and value of this meeting justified a consolidation 
of league forces that should be national and impressive. 
By this means it is hoped that the work can be prosecuted 
more generally and effectually. It will be the aim of the 
federation to create a demand all! over the country for 
goods made under good conditions. The promoters look 
forward to the time when a Consumers’ abel will be the 
insignia for this work. 

The league has been fortunate in having its work guided 
by wise and conservative women, These work with, not 
against, the conditions which they find. They are not 
radical, but desirous rather of helping. The movement 
has needed tact and discretion of an unusual kind from 
the first. The work of the league cannot be prosecuted 
without criticism, but it is a significant fact that in many 
cases merchants who have first resented and resisted its 
approach have later not only admitted its usefulness, but 
have cordially supported its efforts. 

The indirect work of the league in urging the passage of 
the Mercantile law was powerful. It is doubtful if that 
law would have been passed without its efforts, and 
though it is not now properly enforced, it is at least a 
valuable beginning. As Dr. Rainsford said recently in 
addressing the Brooklyn league, ‘‘The thought of the 
individual to-day is the thought of the community to- 
morrow.” The moral effect in work like that which the 
league prosecutes promises the greatest practical results 
in the near future. Marcaret Hamitton WELCH. 
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A MUSICAL-REFERENCE LIBRARY 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON 








VERY NOW AND THEN ONE OR ANOTHER 
writer on musical topics points out the value of 
musical reading, and indicates what should be 
the literary contents of the bookcase in a public 
library, a music-room, or a music club. Pertinent 

volumes of history and autobiography, criticism, and other 
musical belles-lettres are plentiful, and each season better 
known. But an even more indispensable element of a 
town library or a private one, is the actual music that 
should be accessible to amateurs and professional workers, 
whether those persons interested are making a regular use 
of it or not. In a majority of cases they will not be do- 
ing so. But there should be the scores, safe and sound, 
in the music-room or in the club-parlor. They should be 
apparent, taken out and consulted as readily as if each 
volume were ‘‘in repertory.” A musical career may be 
made or marred by their absence or presence. A musical 
club without them is in a lame plight. 

Your club may be merely a smallish glee club. Its 
treasury, or even your town library, may not be rich. 
Your music-room may present only your piano-forte as its 
reason for a name, or it may offer also a violin, with its 
nearest kin, and a harp and an organ. But each musician 
or society of musicians should do its duty by owning and 
knowing in print, if not otherwise, the greater works of 
the great masters as fully as the purse will make it possi- 
ble. A fair representation of the imported scores need 
not cost so very much. ‘These are the fortunate days 
of cheap and good European music-printing. Even whole 
orchestral scores may be got nowadays at low prices, in 
good editions. A few years ago this was not to be done, 

For purposes of musical information, a small library’s 
contents must be in four classes. First comes a select 
number of standard instrumental and choral works in 
their full score. Second, you must make eer 
much larger collection of such works in what is called in 
the trade “‘ piano-forte score,” or ‘‘ piano-forte and vocal 
score.” Third comes what we call ‘‘chamber-music,” 
that is to say, standard string quartets, instrumental trios, 
and so on. Last, obtain a series of those works that are 
not written integrally with the full orchestral element— 
such as music for the piano-forte or organ quite by itself, 
or composed for the singers of songs. In the first two 
divisions I will group the classics in large form, the great 
masses, oratorios, cantatas, and choral symphonies; the 
standard symphonies and oratorios and concerti and sym- 
phonic poems, and what not. Some of these you can 
afford—and must afford—to get in their full and original 
shape. Others you may be satisfied to have as arranged 
for the voices with the orchestral share reduced to a 
piano-forte accompaniment. In the cases of non-choral 
compositions, a ‘‘ piano-forte arrangement” for two hands 
or for four hands—sometimes the former sort being pref- 
erable and sometimes the latter. If a household or a mu- 
sical society contain two really accomplished pianists, 
many symphonic works will be best studied in four-hand 
arrangement. (And, by-the-bye, too many pianists make 
the mistake of having at hand only the music that they 
play themselves.) In the third class you must get the 
music exactly in its full and proper form; in fact, you 
cannot get much chamber-music otherwise than as the 
great authors have written it. In the last class you may 
be as liberal as you can be in your aim at sonage | 
piano-forte music, violin music, the organ repertory, anc 
songs from every authoritative and attractive source, old 
or new. 

I have noted that the average moderate-sized library 
will have its stock of works ‘‘in full score” smaller than 
any other array. Naturally, forthe full scores cost most, 
and are least readable by the average musician. But they 
are invaluable. They will show how a composer uses his 
voices and instruments as nothing else can do it. 

In our list to come I name many works not yet familiar 
in the United States by actual performance, especially in 
the line of operas. But all that I give have their value, 
whether ancient or modern, and are representative. I con- 
cern myself, too, chiefly with compositions in the larger 
form, and in chamber-music, and only incidentally men- 
tion things not really part of a student’s needful know- 
ledge. As to the cost of books of music, cheap editions of 
many dozens of works can be found in the editions known 
as ‘‘ Peters,” ‘‘ Augener,” ‘‘ Litolff,” ‘* Schirmer,” ‘‘ No- 
vello,” ‘‘ Schmitt,” ‘ Boosey,” ‘‘ Rieordi,” ‘‘ Bote und 
Bock,” and many more, most of them foreign, but all at 
hand through United States dealers. It is not patriotic or 
agreeable to warn the possible purchasers of music against 
the majority of American editions of standard music. 
With the exception of the publications of certain houses 
just mentioned, and of a few more, American-made edi- 
tions are of poor paper, coarse print, and indifferent bind- 
ing, and suggest too much what Mr. Browning’s naughty 
monk in ‘‘The Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister” said 
about the French novel. 

We will base our music-library on the good rock-bed of 
German music. So let us start out bravely with Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. I hope that no- 
body who reads this is of the same reserved mind as was 
a tall gentleman whom I overheard remarking to his com- 
panion, one evening as we were leaving a concert, ‘‘ For 
my part, Bach hasn't anything to say tome.” Bach should 
have much to say to all of us always. So put into your 
music-library’s first corner the ‘‘ piano-forte and vocal” 
score of the mighty Johann Sebastian's ‘‘ Music for the 
Passion according to Saint Matthew,” familiarly called 
** The St. Matthew’s Passion-Music,” and much more gen- 
erally sung than the composer's similar setting of ‘‘ The 
Passion according to Saint John.” Take also his ‘‘ Mag- 
nificat ” in D, his Mass in B minor; his ‘‘ Christmas Ora- 
torio,” and his greater cantatas, ‘‘ A Stronghold Sure Our 
God Remains ” (*‘ Ein’ Feste Burg ist unser Gott”’),‘‘ God's 
Time is the Best Time” (*‘Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste 
Zeit”), and ‘‘ My Heart was full of Heaviness ”(‘‘ Ich hatte 
viel Bektimmerniss ”’), that noble litthe work written for a 
certain Third Sunday after Trinity, and full of Bach’s purest 
inspiration. Of Bach in secular mood, when he was writing 


for the orchestra only, include in your collection his Con- 
certo (Grosso) in F, his Concerto in G major, his Second 
Suite in B minor, and the favorite Third one in D major, 
which last contains that divine, smooth “ Air,” a slow 
movement, the beauty of which can never become stale in 
ourears. There are splendidly effective arrangements for 
the string orchestra and otherwise of Bach music, written 
originally by him in simpler form—such as those made 
by Esser, Liszt, Hellmesberger, Abott, Theodore Thomas, 
Anton Seidl, and others. But these augmentations are not 
exactly needed, much less are indispensable, under a ref- 
erence to Bach’s own mighty name. And I do not pre- 
scribe here Bach as we find him oftenest—in his enormous 
potency and interest as a composer for the organ and the 
piano-forte, for the violin, and, indeed, for all those lesser 
musical forms,which in Bach's titanic mind seldom were 
small, or came as small matter from his pen. What should 
one assort as indispensable in such a group it will be hard 
to say, unless your library fund is large. It is easier to 
waive the question, or to commit the inquirer to a good 
organist, and to an equally intelligent pianist, and to limit 
them to a dozen compositions apiece, with a lively wran- 
gle to season the selecting. 

Of Handel’s giant handiwork you should have ‘‘ The 
Messiah ” in a ‘* piano-forte and vocal” arrangement, de- 
rived from Mozart’s version, with the ‘‘ additional accom- 
paniments,” and also the later version of the oratorio as 
edited a few years ago by Franz; and, if possible, get the 
same chief classic out of all the field of oratorios in its 
orchestral score—again either in Franz’s or Mozart's ver- 
sion. Likewise procure as many of the following works, 
in the arrangements above named, as you can afford, viz. : 
* Tsrael in Egypt,” ‘* Saul,” ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,” ‘‘ Solo- 
mon,” ‘‘ Samson”; cantatas ‘‘ L’ Allegro,” ‘‘ Il Pensieroso,” 
and *‘Il Moderato,” ‘‘ Acis and Galatea”; the ‘‘ Utrecht” 
Jubilate, the ‘“ Dettingen Te Deum,” the “* Ode on Saint 
Cecilia’s Day,” as well as the anthem ‘‘ And Zadok, the 
Priest.” It will not be amiss to have one of Handel's 
concerti for string orchestra, say that in F major. For 
an example of Handel as an opera-composer, and because 
it is a valuable embodiment of Italian opera’s early for- 
mality, get a cheap edition of his “ Rinaldo.” Out of the 
vast mass of Handel’s organ music, at least one of his con- 
certi—say the first one (in G), which is highly character- 
istic. 

Haydn may be represented, as to his largest composi- 
tions, by those two oratorios that still hold the world’s 
ear and delight it, and please even contemporary critical 
judgment by their beauty of workmanship—‘‘ The Crea- 
tion ” and ‘‘ The Seasons.” And it will be a capital thing 
to have one or both of them, not only in the arrangement 
for pianoforte accompaniment, but in full score, which 
will naf-cost much. To these join a volume from the 
Breitkopf & Haertel edition, containing a selection of 
Haydn's best symphonies, and get orchestral scores of 
one or more of those known, as in G major (B. & H. Edi- 
tion, No. 13), in D(B. & H., No. 2), in B flat (B. & H., No. 
12), and in E flat. Haydn's ‘‘ Imperial” Mass and his 
‘Seven Last Words” are useful things to turn to for 
guidance. His best Italian operas, *‘ L’Isola Disabitata” 
and ‘‘ Lo Speziale” (lately produced in German as ‘‘ Der 
Apotheker”), are interesting to the curious student who 
is looking into the development of lyric drama. Of 
Haydn’s chamber-music, the string quartets are indispen- 
sable. 

With Mozart’s name a special array of arrangements 
and scores comes before the mind’s eye. What shall we 
take, what reject, from the masterpieces coming forth 
from a temperament, a genius, and a mind so overflowing 
with musical ideas, so truly musical, so consummately in- 
structive in their disposition? Let us be as discriminating 
and even reserved as we can be. In sundry stock “ edi- 
tions” will be found, collected into one volume, or at 
most two volumes, a selection of Mozart's best sympho- 
nies, including the great four—the “ Jupiter” in C, ‘* The 
Parisian ” in D, the E flat one, and the not less immortal 
one in G minor. A similar volume, offering Mozart's 
early and late overtures, complete, is readily obtainable. 
In “ piano-forte and vocal” score you should have these 
operas, ‘‘Idomeneus,” ‘‘Don Giovanni,” ‘‘The Magic 
Flute,” ‘“‘The Wedding of Figaro,” and ‘‘The Elope- 
ment.” Mozart’s masses are to be chosen with discretion; 
and remember, pray, —T need not include the one 
usually called “ Mozart’s Twelfth Mass,” for it is not by 
Mozart. But his ‘* Requiem” is, for the most part, by 
him, and you should put it into your library. Add, too, 
Mozart’s string quartets, as many as you can beg, bor- 
row, or— buy. in full orchestral score procure ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” at least; and fail not of the scores of the ‘* Ju- 
piter” Symphony, not to speak of its marvellous rivals 
above mentioned. 

It is to be presumed that you “ know your Beethoven,” 
and that ‘‘no Beethoven, no library,” is your instinctive 
attitude and motto. For we can never get beyond him; 
alas, how few of us, in all this round world of writing or 
hearing, ever get near to him, whether we are music- 
writers, music-nakers, or music-thinkers! The nine sym- 
phonies complete; a standard edition in one volume of his 
overtures; his piano-forte concerti in, respectively, G and 
E flat, his violin concerto, the “ Rasumofsky ” Quartets, 
and the last and greater quartets that may be called the 
‘*Galitzin” set—all these you need not think too many, 
too much of Beethoven. But you cannot escape a wider 
recognition of this mind of all minds yet reflected in 
music; for I have not reminded you of his two masses 
—the overpoweringly great Mass in D Minor and the lesser 
one in C; nor of * Fidelio,” his only opera that says al- 
most all that an opera can ever say; nor of such a concert 
scene, by itself, as his ‘‘ Ah, perfido!” The symphonies 
and overtures named should be got in piano-forte arrange- 
ments, and the choral works got with piano-forte accom- 
paniments. But (now do not be startled) you should go 
and sell whatsoever you have, except = musical library, 
and have Beethoven's symphonies and at least the ‘‘ Third” 
Leonore Overture and the “‘Coriolanus” one; and the 


concertos named in full score. There are compensations 
in living even in these prosaic days—yet, stay, are they 
rosaic?—when printed orchestral scores of Mozart and 
thoven cost less than they might cost easily; and 
did cost a generation ago. Of course you will have Bee- 
thoven’s Sonatas for the piano-forte, and a volume with 
his songs brought together. 

From Beethoven a collector of representative music 
will pass naturally to Schubert. Include Schubert's 
long, “‘ heaven-long,” ‘“‘ Symphony in C,” and his myste- 
rious and lovely one in B flat—the ‘‘ Unfinished” one— 
not only in piano-forte arrangement, but in full score. 
Add, for the piano-forte, the ‘** Rosamunde” Overture, as 
arranged, the ‘‘ Military Marches,” the opera ‘* Fierra- 
bras” (in vocal score with piano-forte accompaniment), 
a similar arrangement of the Mass in E flat, his songs, 
complete, and the best examples of Schubert chamber- 
music and piano-forte music; starting out with his sonatas. 
Schumann’s works will continue the great line of the 
German giants. You should have Schumann's four sym- 
phonies in piano-forte arrangements and in full score; his 
**Overture, Scherzo and Finale” (a musical torso which 
really is Schumann’s ‘‘ Unfinished Symphony ”)—the un- 
surpassed Concerto for the piano-forte, Opus 54, and from 
Schumann’s chamber-music at least the Quintet, Opus 55, 
and the Quartet, Opus 47. Get also his music to ‘‘ Man- 
fred” and his choral masterpiece, ‘‘ Faust”; his opera of 
**Genoveva” in vocal score with piano-forte accompani- 
ment; and his songs complete. The music for the piano- 
forte will be a moderate and judicious supplement. 
Mendelssohn is to be represented by at least good piano- 
forte arrangements of the symphonies known as the 
** Scotch,” the ‘‘ Italian,” and the *‘ Reformation,” and, if 
possible, with one or more of them in full score, too, for 
study. Next should be chosen the ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream” music, the oratorios ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘St. Paul,” the 
numbers to ‘‘ Athaliah,” the ‘“‘Hymn of Praise,” ‘*The 
Last Walpurgis Night” cantata, and that fragment, rela- 
tively little heard, but lovely, his ‘‘ Lorelei” opera. His 
Violin Concerto should not be wanting. It is likely that 
Mendelssohn's familiar piano-forte compositions will never 
be stingily provided; and his best organ works must not 
be scanted where there are organists to study them who 
do not own them. 

Spohr should be honored in the library by at least his 
Violin Concerti, and by a piano-forte arrangement of his 
best symphony, ‘‘ The Consecration of Tones”; also, in 
**piano and vocal” score, his Indian opera, “ Jessonda,” 
and his ‘‘ Faust”; and the sacred oratorio, “The Last 
Judgment.” From Spohr one proceeds with a jump to 
the **Romantic” school of Germany’s opera -makers. 
Weber’s operas, ‘‘ Freischtitz,” ‘‘Oberon,” and ‘ Eury- 
anthe” are surely needed; as well as the same composer's 
descriptive ‘‘ Concertstiick” and fine free sonatas for the 
piano-forte. The ‘ Freischiitz” ought to be owned in its 
full score as well as arranged for voices and piano. 
Marschner’s fine operas, ‘‘ Hans Heiling” and his spirited 
‘*Templar and Jewess,” must not be left out. The brill- 
iant Peter Cornelius ought to be represented by his opera, 
‘*The Barber of Bagdad.” Add, too, Nicolai’s ‘‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha,” which has 
passages worthy to have been written by Mozart. 

Liszt and Wagner!—these are indeed names that must 
be potent in continuing a library’s usefulness in Germany’s 
titanic art. Of Liszt’s works (other than, those for the 
piano virtuoso) ought to be included the great ‘* Mass for 
the Cathedral at Gran”; his ‘‘ St. Elizabeth ” in its cantata 
form (for it lately has been made into an opera); out of the 
“Symphonic Poems” at least the “* Tasso,” ‘ The Pre- 
ludes,” *‘Mazeppa,” ‘‘The Battle of the Huns,” and 
‘* Festal Sounds "—all in good arrangements, and some 
in full score; the best of the brilliant and well-known 
‘‘Hungarian Rhapsodies,” and a volume of Liszt’s best 
songs. Wagner means ahalf-shelf to himself. In piano- 
forte arrangements or in vocal scores with piano-forte 
accompaniment, as the case may need, are to be at 
the reader’s service Wagner’s operas, complete; from 
the immature and Weberish ‘“ The Fairies” through to 
the mighty dramas that close with ‘* Parsifal,” and, if 
possible, one or more—for instance, ‘‘ Lohengrin” or 
* Die Walkiire ”"—should be bought in full score. And, 
perhaps, include Wagner's ‘A Faust Overture,” his 
** Kaiser March,” his “‘ Siegfried Idyl.” The exquisite litule 
‘*Album-leaf,” and his strange songs are also required. 

Brahm’s colossal symphonies, four, must all be bought 
in their excellent arrangements for the piano-forte, and 
his Third (or Fourth) Symphony in full score would be a 
wise extra. His ‘“‘German Requiem,” his Violin Con- 
certo, and a fair showing of the chamber-music, songs, 
and organ works of the profoundest German musical mind 
of our age ought to be included. Anton Bruckner's 
famous Seventh Symphony worthily will illustrate an- 
other colossal, almost chaotic symphonist of Austria— 
although in any piano-forte arrangements Bruckner is 
unsatisfactory enough, and perhaps better may be passed 
over; unless in full score, scarcely an essential. Rubin- 
stein (ever more a German than a Russian composer) can 
be shown fitly ", an arrangement of his best sacred 
oratorio, ‘‘ The Tower of Babel,” by his unequal but 
melodious opera ‘‘ Nero,” and by his best symphonies, 
his D Minor Concerto, the ‘‘ Dramatic” and ‘‘ Ocean.” 
His lyrics and piano-forte pieces will take care of them- 
selves in most pianists’ or singers’ music-rooms. Carl 
Goldmark’s operas, ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba” and _ his 
lighter one ‘“‘The Cricket on the Hearth,” his Violin 
Concerto, his five colorful melodious concert overtures, 
‘*Prometpeus,” ‘‘Sakuntala,” ‘‘ Penthesilea,” ‘‘In the 
Spring,” and ‘‘Sappho,” and his ‘ Rustic Wedding” 
Symphony are to be expected—all or by a selection. 
There is little to be said for German penile music after 
Goldmark; for Bungert, Humperdinck, Hummel, Kienzl, 
and sundry other old or new comers are scarcely de- 
termined as to their right in a music-library economically 
collected, and not counting mere novelties. Mozkofski's 
‘* Boabdil ” is a German opera score of interest, but hardly 
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of great value. The German department of the music 
library must not overlook Raff's symphonies, *‘ Lenore” 
and ‘‘ Im Walde”; Robert Volkmann's *‘ Serenade"; Max 
Bruch’s ‘‘ Arminius” cantata, and his exquisite pair of 
Violin Concerti; nor Edward Grell’s notable ‘‘ A Capella” 
Mass 

Italy’s great ecclesiastical composers, the polyphonic 
masters-in-chief, must grace any small musical library in 
part, at least. Include Palestrina’s **Stabat Mater” and 
his “‘ Mass of Px pe Marcellus”: Astorga’s “ Stabat Ma- 
ter,” Jomelli’s ‘‘ Requiem,” Durante’s noble ‘* Magnifi- 
cat,” some of Leo's Psalms, Pergolesi’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 
and his exquisite opera “ La Serva Padrona.” These are 
all procurable cheaply, in their full vocal score, and give 
a classic foundation 

Italian opera's proud story, told in scores, is readily 
and interestingly managed by even a small library. After 
Peri and Monteverde, its course really began with Pergo- 
lesis ‘*‘La Serva Padrona,” mentioned above. Yet the 
music library early offers as part of it the German Mo 
zart’s cycle of operas. Next choose out Cimarosa’s ‘‘ Se 
cret Marriage.” Therewith comes royal Rossini, with 
his sparkling ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” his ‘‘ Semiramide,” 
* Guillaume Tell” (with that work's French text), the 

Stabat Mater,” and the same composer's beautiful 

Little Mass.” Spontini’s broad and dramatic genius 
may be well discerned in the pages of his three master 
pieces, ‘‘ Olympia,” ‘‘ The Vestal,” and *‘ Cortez Bellini, 
who ruled our grandmothers’ and grandfathers’ hearts, 
must be represented by his ‘‘Sonnambula,” *‘Norma,” 
ind ‘‘I Puritani”; the more vigorous Donizetti, by his 

Lucia” and ** La Favorita”; and in bright contrast to 
his sombre style in them is the same Bergamo composer's 
champagne.-like Elixir of Leve,” “ Don Pasquale,” and 


graceful Figlia del Reggimento The giant Verdi, 
that most imposing and many-sided personality in Italian 
opera, old or new, will be shown at least fairly adequate 


in the scores that specially illustrate the striking changes 
in his manner operatic La Traviata ‘Luisa Miller,” 


Nabuceo Il Trovatore Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
‘‘La Forza del Destino Don Carlos,” ‘* Afda and 
Falstaff To this list must be joined Verdi's noble 


‘Manzoni” Requiem. The full score of “ Falstaff” 
would be a musical luxury 

Ponchielli’s fine ‘‘ La Gioconda,” the Brazilian Gomez's 
romantic ‘‘ Il Guarany,” Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele,” and Fran- 
chetti’s ‘‘ Asrael” are large operatic scores of important 
Italian individuality. They lead the way to that latest 
group of Italy’s dramatic composers—the ‘‘new young 
men A music library of some size will hardly be with- 
out familiar arrangements of Mascagni’s ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” of Leoncavallo’s ‘‘1 Pagliacci,” Puccini's 

Manon Lescaut,” Giordano’s ‘* Andrea Chenier,” Spi- 


nelli's A Basso Porto,” the Greek -LItalian Samara’s 
‘*Flora Mirabilis,” and the Austro-Italian Smareglia’s 
sombre ‘‘ Vassal of Szigeth.” Sgambati and Martucci, 


as eminent instrumental composers, need some showing 
at the end of the Italian array in the library 

The librarian will begin his French department with a 
quaint score of a Rameau or Lully opera. Thence, re- 
membering that France has especially distinguished her 
self in the fleld of lyric drama, he will be prepared to 
follow in particular its Gallic developments. Choose 
scores with French text—not Italian or other. There 
must be provided Méhul’s opera ‘‘ Joseph in Egypt”; and 
of the works of ‘‘the divine Gluck,” the great anticipator 
of Wagner in operatic ‘‘reform,” his operas ‘‘ Orphée,” 

Alceste,” and “ Armide,” both his ‘‘ Iphigénie” works; 
all with French text. You may well add ‘‘ Orphée” in 
full score 

Sparkling Boieldieu's ‘‘La Dame Blanche,” Adam's 
‘Postillon de Longjumean,” succeed. The grave and 
noble Cherubini’s *‘ Medée"” and ‘‘Les Deux Journées™ 
wre needed, as well as this truly great and Beethoven- 
like composer's masterpieces in religious composition, 
his ‘‘ Requiem,” and his superb Masses in C and F. Next 
set on the shelf the airy or graver Auber scores— his 

Fra Diavolo,” ‘‘The Crown Diamonds,” ‘‘La Muette 
de Portici” (known better here as ‘* Masaniello”), and 
the ‘Part du Diable.” Of Meyerbeer, French opera’s 
Walter Scott, there ought to be at hand his ‘‘ Robert le 
Diable,.” his ‘* Huguenots,” ‘‘L’Africaine and “Le 
Prophéte,” together with his “Struensee” music. Halé 
vy’s charming ‘ L’Eclair,” and his tragically powerful 
‘La Juive” and sumptuous ‘Reine de Chypre” are 
needed. Gounod is to be represented by ‘‘ Faust” and 

Roméo et Juliette,” by his oratorio *‘ La Redemption,” 
ant his “St. Cecilia” Mass. Out of Georges Bizet’s 
short but most precious list take his masterly and gold- 
en “Carmen,” ‘‘Les Pé@cheurs de Perles,” and his 

Arlésienne” Suites, or ‘‘ incidental music.”” Thomas's 
‘* Mignon,” too, is to be bought, even if his ‘‘ Hamlet” be 
not a needful expense. Do not despise Offenbach’s 
‘*Grande-Duchesse " and “‘ Brigands.” The Berlioz cata 
logue of purchases is not as long as it would have been 
a quarter of a century ago, but it ought to present now 
his ‘‘ Requiem” and ‘Damnation de Faust,” his ‘Te 
Deum,” his ‘‘Enfance du Christ,” and his chain of 
mighty operas, ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” “The Trojans at 
Carthage,” and ‘‘ Dido and Aneas.” Of the product of 
the contemporary group of French composers the follow- 
ing scores are desirable in convenient arrangements: De 
libes’s ‘‘ Lakmé,” and his ballet ‘* Coppélia”; Massenet's 
“Manon,” ‘‘ Werther,” and ‘* Le Cl Saint - Sa@ns’s 
“Samson et Dalila” and ‘‘symphonic poems”; Reyer’s 
‘Sigurd " or ‘‘ Salammb6"; Bruneau’s “* Le Réve,” or his 
“ Attaque du Moulin"; Lalo’s ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys”; Cha- 
brier’s *‘ Gwendoline"; Franck’s “ Ghiselle,” ‘* La Nativi 
té,”" and *‘ Ruth.” A few of Widor’s and Guilmant’s finest 
things in organ music are well worth while. 

The great Flemish composers of sacred music and organ 
music will be a luxury in classics. Of the Polish, Bohe 
mian, Hungarian, and Russian creative musicians of the 
first rank to be represented in a musical library in turn, 
Chopin may well head the list. His Concerti for Piano 
forte, say his one orchestral work; but the various classes 
into which his piano-forte music falls can be easily repre- 
sented. The Polish Moniusko’s characteristic operas ‘* Hal- 
ka” and ‘‘Ilka” are valuable as national art in Polish 
opera, Of Russians, distinctly such, in music will Glinka 
and his famous and now classic opera ‘‘A Life for the 
Tear” take a certain precedence. Highly characteristic 
recent works of Russian musical ability are Balakiref’s 
“ Prince Igor,” an opera, and Borodin’s curious orchestral 
picture '‘ On the Steppes"; and as alstudy of astonishingly 
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intricate scoring, ‘‘ Sherzad,” a Suite by Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Rubinstein has been included above; but Tschaikofsky’s 
* Fourth” and *‘ Sixth” Symphonies, his ‘‘ Slav March,” 
Piano-forte Concerto, and the Suite that presents the flery 
Polonaise are needed, César Cui is yet a Russian lux- 
ury in a library, save as to his opera “ The Filibuster.” 
The Bohemian Smetana’s ‘‘ Bartered Bride,” Dvoréik 
‘From the New World” Symphony, his earlier cham 
ber music, his ‘Scherzo Capriccioso,” ‘‘Te Deum,’ 
‘*Stabat Mater,” and Cantata, ‘‘The Spectre’s Bride,” 
and ‘Slavonic Dances” are characteristic works. The 
Scandinavian Grieg must have a distinct selection from 
that prolific Norway composer's best works, and the 
Danish Enna’s ‘‘The Witch” is a representative score. 
Svendsen's orchestral chefs-d’euvre are of great value. 
English music should be represented by Gibbons and Pur- 
cell, by the ancient “ Beggar’s Opera,” by Sullivan at his 
lightest and best, by Cowen in his ‘ Scandinavian” or 
* Welsh” Symphonies, by Goring-Thomas’s ‘‘ Swan and 
Skylark” Cantata, and by a small group of later English 
oratorios or ecclesiastical works of largest form. Ameri- 
can compositions—that is to say, works by American- 
born composers—will tend at present toward their music- 
library representation largely in the field of writing for 
the piano-forte. But the shelves of the amateur should 
contain at least the piano-forte arrangements—or arrange- 
ments for the voices and piano-forte—of Professor J. K. 
Paine’s ‘‘ Edipus” music and his ‘‘ Spring” Symphony; 
Horatio W. Parker's ‘* Hora Novissima”; Professor E. A. 
Macdowell’s “Indian” Suite and his fine Concerto for 
piano-forte; Whiting’s ‘Skeleton in Armor”; Edgar 8. 
Kelley’s ‘‘ Macbeth” music and his * Aladdin” Suite. 
The comic operas of Victor Herbert, John Philip Sousa, 
Julian Edwards, Reginald de Koven, and sundry others 
at least represent our national operatic article. 

Such is a fair-sized but not excessive representation of 
the music that the library needs. There are works not 
included that will be gracious additions. This goes with- 
out saying. But the list means, as it stands, much in the 
way of making or keeping the musician in touch with the 
past and present monuments of his art. 

Take notice that while you will naturally desire English 
text to your vocal scores, the other language accompany- 
ing the English in @ reference library always should be 
that in which the work originally appeared. French 
operas should have uch text; German, the German; 
Italian, the Italian, and so on. 

One word more. Easy good usage can become a per- 
versity. Do not get into the way of allowing your inter- 
est in great music not expressly written for the piano-forte 
or organ to betray you into playing it in preference to 
your instrument's repertory. Hundreds of accomplished 
amateurs who “read well” do this—partly as curiosity, 
partly as amusement—of playing little except scores in 
piano-forte arrangements, which is a very different matter 
from a musician's real “ playing score.” Wagner's mu- 
sic-dramas and new lyrie-dramas or rich adaptations of 
music for the orchestra take the place of the piano’s true 
matter. A neglected pianistic interest and bad fingering 
and other mischiefs are evils that come together under 
such conditions. The practical use of your music library’s 
arranged contents must be a business of abstinence as 
well as indulgence, or you will have hanged a musical 
millstone about your neck, and find yourself under deep 
water indeed. 
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SLUMBER SONG. 


Steep, my beloved—to sleep and dream is best; 

The night to us is peace, the day unrest; 

For day, while parted, brings to us but pain; 
In dreams we live the dear past o’er again. 


We weep not in our sleep; 
Our tears are for the day, 
Which smiles, while I but weep, 
For thou art far away. 


Hushed be the voices of the garish day, 

Its frets and cares and sorrows swept away; 
Forgotten quite the interval of years 

Since last we met, with all their bitter tears. 


Sleep, love—to dream is best; 
Our waking is but pain; 
In sleep alone we rest 
And live the past again. 


Sleep, my dear love, and be thy dreams of me! 
Waking or sleeping I still think of thee; 

But dreams make present time of all the past; 

The night restores thee—would my dreams might last! 


Dream, dear, till the day breaks 
And earthly shadows flee, 
Where morn to grief ne’er wakes, 
And I be one with thee. Nem Macpona.p. 


HE VALE OF CALARCHEIA. 


I AM quite sure he was not an Italian; but 

should you ask me what his nationality was, | 

could not tell you. He spoke English with a 

faint accent—no more than might have been acquired by 
long residence abroad. 

I had set out from Gerace by the beautiful Passo del 
Mercante, and I neither knew nor cared where or how 
far lL wandered. The sun was half down when I reached a 
little glade that settled under the heights of Aspromonte. 

Never had I dreamed of a spot half so beautiful. 
Damask grass cloaked the earth. Oaks and beeches 
mingled with the Calabrian pines to cast their waving 
shadows. A little brook purled over the stones, winding 
down from the forest, again burying itself in the umbra- 
geous depths below, and watering with crystalline spray 
a dainty rose-tree that seemed to bend over and nod to its 
hundred blossoms mirrored in the silver beneath. Magna 
Grecia was all about, even ‘as when the shepherds of 
Theocritus piped together in rustic rivalry. 

As I gazed before me, bound, as if by one strange spell, 
a faint breeze rustled among the branches, and a rose 
fluttered to my feet. With a feeling almost of reverence 
I stooped to raise it, and then he came forward from 
where he had been reclining unseen beneath the branches 
of a low beech. 


His long waving hair was very white, and his dark 
calm eyes expressed all the wisdom and dignity of age, 
without any of its dulness or blighting decay. I do not 
remember how he was dressed, except that he wore knee- 
breeches, that his rolling collar was cut low, and that a 
short green cloak hung from his shoulders. 

‘Pardon me, signore,” he said, in a wonderfully sweet 
voice, “ but might I beg of you the rose that is 4 your 
hand?” 

You may imagine my surprise at it all—the man, his 
perfect though over-precise English, and his strange re- 
quest. 

In a moment I had recovered myself. 

‘* Surely,” I said, “if you desire it,” for he was watch- 
ing me with greedy intentness. ‘‘ But there are many 
fresher ones on the tree. Can I not pick you some of 
those?” 

Never shall I forget the look, half of entreaty, half of 
defiance, with which he threw himself in my path as I 
stepped forward. 

** No—no—not that!” he said. ‘‘It is my care all the 
day that no one may take them—that no one shall hurt 
her.” 

My look of bewilderment was a question. 

“Tt is because I love her,” he answered. And then, 
noting my puzzled expression, he came forward, and 
taking my hand, led me to a grassy knoll under the 
beeches. 

** Sit down,” he said, gently, ‘‘ and I will tell you it all. 

“Years ago, when 1 was young—ob, so many years 
ago!—my home was in a great city, and I hated it—hated 
all cities, and loved only the fields and woods. I was 
rich, and I travelled much; always, mark you, avoiding 
the abodes of men—men, each of whom seemed to live 
and dress and think as did his neighbors, and to despise 
all times and deny all knowledge that were not his own. 
So it was that I came to know strange places and strange 
things, and the flocks would come at my call sooner than 
at the shepherd's, and the wild birds would perch upon 
my arm and twitter, until sometimes I dreamed I could 
understand their words. All things seemed to welcome 
me, and the streams laughed louder and the trees sighed 
more musically and the flowers turned their faces toward 
me when I approached. Can you wonder, then, that I 
began to believe that nature was indeed sentient, even as 
those of Hellas taught? 

“One day—I was still a young man then, and now I 
am very old—one day I wandered along the same path 
that you have just followed, and I was weary and threw 
myself down to rest by that rose-tree—then a very little 
bush. As I lay there, half slumbering, a wind moved the 
branches, and a great rose bent down and brushed my 
brow as with a kiss; but when I opened my eyes and 
looked up, it hung demurely in its place. Again TI almost 
slept, and again the wind blew, and the rose brushed my 
brow, and waking, I reached out my hand quickly and 
caught it and tore it from the branch. Ah! how shall I 
ever atone for such cruel sacrilege? And now, mark you, 
a wonderful thing happened; for, as I laughed in triumph 
at the mutilated stem, a drop of red fell from it upon my 
face, and a voice, plaintive and very sweet, came to me 
like a rustle of leaves, 

*** Why did you hurt me so?’ 

* Astonished beyond measure—for I knew but little in 
those days—I sprang to my feet. ‘Who are you that 
speaks thus?’ I cried—for I saw no one. ‘Surely I did 
not mean to hurt you.’ 

‘** And the answer came: 

‘***T am the rose-tree. Iam the nymph Calethe, and I 
love you, and I kissed you twice while you slept. Why, 
then, should you hurt me?’ 

‘*For answer I only fell on my knees and embraced 
her—my mistress then and for all time—and kissed the 
torn branch, whereon the blood had turned to tears; 
and she trembled and wept there in my arms, while I 
swore that I would love her and protect her always, and 
be true forever. 

**So it was that I came to lie here day by day, keeping 
guard that none may harm her, as did I once unthinking- 
ly; and, through all the years, she grows more beautiful, 
yet continues to love me, though I am now but a feeble 
old man; and when I die they will bury me at her feet, 
and she will weep and strew her petals over my grave. 

“Sometimes ”"—and his eyes gleamed in ecstasy as he 
spoke—‘‘ sometimes I see her as she is—a beautiful naked 
girl, with roses clustered in her long hair. Hark! She 
whispered to me then! It was only a rustle to you, for 
you do not know the wood-tongues, and you do not be- 
lieve in the old truths. Do you marvel now that I would 
not let you pick a rose, and yet that I longed for the one 
you held? lieve me, signore, it was not intended for 
you, and she was pained when the mischievous wind car- 
ried it to your feet.” 

Overcome with a sadness I cannot describe, I gave him 
the rose, and he kissed it and put it in his bosom; while I 
looked up quickly, for the rustle of the leaves sounded 
strangely like a contented little laugh. 

At that moment I saw approaching us an old man clad 
balf in the garb of a servant, half of a Calabrian peasant, 
and he bowed to us both, eying me the while with a pe 
culiar look. Then he spoke, in French, tomy companion: 

* Will not monsieur be pleased to come with me now? 
It is growing dark. She will be safe for the night.” 

“ Very soon, Baptiste, very soon,” he answered. ‘‘ Ah, 
Baptiste, you have watched over me very faithfully 
for many years, but there is something that tells me our 
vigil is nearly finished. When mine is done, then will 
yours be, for she has told me that when I die she desires 
that none protect her—that she will not need it for long.” 

Never have I seen a face so sad as that of the old ser- 
vant. 

“The night air is cold, monsieur,” he said, throwing a 
great cloak about his master’s shoulders, ‘* Surely you 
will come with me now. You shall return again early in 
the morning.” 

I went with them, for I felt that he did not wish me to 
remain in the glade, and as we parted, at a turn in the 
path a few steps farther on, he said: 

‘“*Do you know the name of the vale that we have just 
left behind us? It has long been called ‘ Calarcheia,’ 
which means the beautiful things of old; and her name, 
Calethe. Could you not hear it among the leaves? That 
is she who speaketh the truth, beautiful—the most beau- 
tiful of all truths—the oldest and the best.” 


DvuFFIBLD OsBORNE. 
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EXERCISE 


Dre THE MANY NEW SPORTS 








which have come into favor since the 

** Badminton Club of the City of New 
York” was started, ioey yee , the 
old game has retained its place as an indoor 
exercise with a persistence that is rather re- 
markable. Perhaps this is due to the short- 
ness of its season—it is played only during 
the six weeks of Lent. This year it has 
apparently taken a new lease of life; the 
evening club, which was discontinued last 
season, has resumed its meetings, and the 
afternoon club is also in fall swing, both 
»laying regularly at the Berkeley Armory. 
Badminton, of course, 1s merely a develop- 
ment of the old-fashioned battledoor avd 
shuttlecock, but the random tossing back 
and forth which used to content the players 
of a century ago has now been systematized 
into a game with courts and nets, as in ten- 
nis. A convenient feature of badminton is 
that it does not require nearly so much room 
as tennis does, and that, moreover, the di- 
mensions of the courts may be varied accord- 
ing to the conditions of the building in which 
the games are held. A common size for the 
courts is 28 feet long by 20 feet wide, 
though 36 by 16 is preferred at the Berkeley 
Armory. The net which divides each court 
in the middle is only two feet in depth, and 
is suspended with its lower edge four feet 
above the floor, being held taut by guy- 
ropes. It is less than twelve feet long, so 
that the side-lines of the court are narrowed 
to that width in the centre. The space be- 
tween the net and the ends of the ground is 
divided about midway, thus making two 
inver and two outer courts. In the outside 
corners of the inner courts the servers stand, 
The old pattern of shuttlecock, with its 
cork-end crown of feathers, is used, and is 
always referred to, in the language of the 
game, as a “‘ bird.” An inexperienced vis- 
itor is usually much amused at first upon 
hearing the frequent and emphatic cries 
from the players for ‘‘ fresh birds,” as those 
in use become battered from the blows they 
receive. The regular badminton racquets 
are light, small affairs strung with gut, but 
some players, preferring a heavier imple- 
ment, use their old tennis bats. From one 
to four persons may play on a side, and at 
the armory meetings, which are generally 
largely attended, the latter number is most 
often seen. The “ bird” must always be 
volleyed; if it touches the ground a miss is 


ADVICE TO MoTHexs.—MxRks, W LNSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
par yt colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
—{Adv. 


RAISED TO HEALTH. 


Moxe infants have been nourished with 


Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than 
by all other so-called infant foods combined. 
Thousands of mothers testify to its 


merit.—{ Adv.] 





SuPexior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1- 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris ; Druggists, Per- 
fumers, Fancy-goods stores.—[{ Adv.] 





A SURE “MICROBE” KILLER. 

Do you like microbes? They are to be found every- 
where. ave you substituted portiéres for doors in 
your apartments, which render them more cosey and 
omelike? The doctor will exclaim, “ Beware of 
microbes!” Do you wish a remedy? It is simple and 
delicious, and consists in saturating the air of your 
rooms with the natural Perfume of the FLevuxs 
Sacuets, the exquisite novelty of Or1za-LeGRAND, 
which is the rage in the two hemispheres.—{ Adv. } 
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counted for the side that failed to hit it. 
After the first service the ners stand 
wherever they please on their respective 
sides of the net. The “ye take turns in 
serving ; and since, unlike tennis, the side 
having the service is the only one that 
counts, it is the object of the receivers to 

ut their opponents out as soon as possible. 
When the four have finally been retired, 
one after another, either through serving 
** faults,” which are the same as in tennis, 
or through failing to return the “ bird” on 
the volley, the other side has its inning. 
The servers count one point to their score 
for each miss of the receivers, and the game 
is won by the side first making fifteen. In 
serving, the shuttlecock must sent clear 
over the net without touching any part of 
it; but in the volleying, if it touch the upper 
edge and then drop over, it is counted good. 
As in tennis, there are rules prohibiting the 
touching of the net with the racquet, or 
reaching over it to strike at a ‘‘ bird” on 
the other side. In badminton no overhand 
stroke is allowed in serving, because the 
shuttlecock would be so effectively “ killed ” 
by a hard blow of the kind that a return of 
it would be impossible. In volleying, how- 
ever, the light overhand stroke is the one 
most commonly used. 

Strength and endurance are not especially 
needed in badminton. It is a game requir- 
ing little muscular power compared with that 
called for in tennis. But quickness of eye 
and of motion, and a peculiar suppleness and 
dexterity in the wrist, are needed to make a 
successful player. The swiftness with which 
some of the experts twist their racquets and 
catch the ‘‘ bird” at all sorts of appareritly 
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impossible angles is interesting to watch, and 
a comparison of their movements with the 
awkward dabs and passes of a novice proves 
that this game is no exception in demand- 
sn” Sa from those who wish to play it 
well, 


OWLING IS AN ATHLETIC SPORT 
B which always enjoys more popularity 
among women in Lent than at any 
other season. The Knickerbocker Bowling 
Club, the most fashionable of the various 
organizations of the kind, is, however, only 
one of many in the city. The game is an 
excellent all-round exercise when played 
with a proper regard for the rules of physical 
culture, which warn against over-exertion. 
It is particularly well adapted for strength- 
ening the muscles of the back and hips, as 
well as those of the arms, but it goes without 
saying that all such benefits are conditional, 
in a great measure, upon the kind of clothing 
worn. Tight corsets, a tight belt, tight 
sleeves, or one of the sheath-fitting trailin 
skirts in fashion at present will go far towar 
defeating any good which might come from 
resae sy and may even make the exercise 
harmful or dangerous. And; apart from con- 
siderations of dress, a woman should be 
careful about the size of ball she chooses. 
A small one may be used just as effectively 
as and with far more grace and good bowling 
form than one which taxes the strength 
considerably. A five - pound ball is heavy 
enough for most women to handle, and steady 
practice with a ball of this size will result in 
the making of much higher scores than con- 
tinual attempts to use larger balls. 
Ave.ia K, BRAINERD. 
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you will see to it that no baking pow- 


The low-grade, cheap powders contain 
alum and lime and injuriously affect 
the stomach and kidneys. 


‘ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Three Favorite Flowers. 


SWEET PEAS Over forty named varieties of Eckfords, best Ameri- 
can 


PERFECTED ROYAL SHOW PANSIES 


and European named sorts. 


Over one hundred 
colors and markings. 








I mail One 


yers with my 


How to 





Over twenty varieties. Every kn: 
NASTURTIUMS Over owenty ry known 


ONLY SIX CENTS and the address of two friends who 
—_ flowers. This bargain offer is made to acquaint new 


logue ever published, devoted exclusively to flower seeds, 
and a copy of Floral Culture, which tells 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


The Pioneer Seedswoman, MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 S. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Package of each of above for C 


seeds. I also send free the daintiest cata- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


G 





‘Tra ie-Mark. 


Costs less tham one cent a cup. 


Our Tracde-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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twenty five years. 





and up. 
instalmen Easy payment. Send 
for catalogue at = if you oy to obtain ADDRESS 
the greatest 


never offered. Write BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049, 
Washington, N. J. 





Hall’ s ‘zi 
HairRenewer 


Restores color to faded or gray hair. 
Makes hair grow; stops falling of the hair. 
Cures dandruff; prevents baldness. 


If your druggist cannot suppl mu, send $1.00 to 
Ss R. P. Hall & Co., Rashaa, Y. H. 
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Write for illustrated pamphlet, giving | 
complete description and diagram plans of the 
Pacific Coast Limited,which runs from Chicago 
and St. Louis to Los Angeles and San Francisco, twice 
a week,on fast special schedule, via a route partic- 
ularly adapted for Winter travel. For particulars 
address 





New York, N.Y 
261 Broadway 


Boston, Mase. 


Chi & Alton .... 256 Washington St. 


Texas & Pacific | 391 Broadway 192 Washington St 
Se. Pacifie Co. ......-..- 349 Broadway. 9 State St. 


MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 
Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


‘ Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 





of Wales. 
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HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


is describing, by means of picture and 
text, the topography and climatic con- 
ditions of Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines; the customs and 
characteristics of their peoples; the 
great resources, the opportunities for 
investment and enterprise, the govern- 
ment, commerce, religion, sanitation, 
pleasures and pastimes—in fact, any- 
thing and everything pertaining to them 
that is of interest to the public. 


10 cents a copy $4 00 a year 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York, N.Y. 
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THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Every Package Guaranteed. | 


J-L-PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK: 








= A New Idea in Trunks 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
is constructed on new principles 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 


’ for everything and everything in its 
& £ 

place. The bottom as accessible as 

the top. Defies the baggage-smash- 





er. Costs no more than a good box 
trunk. Sent C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination, Send ac. stam, 
for illustrated catalogue. 
A. STALLMAN, 
oe a) 59 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 
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HE CLIMBER. 


Tue human attitude seems to be the upright 
one. Men of study and research tell us, however, 
that the natural movement of man is the climb- 

ing one. Probably those of our early kind who did not 
live in caves lived in trees, to be safe from the prowling 
enemy, either two-footed or four-footed; and even the 
cave-iweller had to climb if he wished to go abroad. 

This old tree-dweller, this climber, still survives in us, 
it is said, and every once in a while we find his habits re- 
turning to us, now to assist us out of some physical diffi 
culty, now out of some mental or spiritual one, coming to 
our help, as some one has said, ** with all his ancient store 
of innate resources when some instant danger threatens, 
which the intellectual nineteenth-century part of us is un 
able to meet. It is a fascinating idea, this notion of the 
stanch and sturdy barbarian ever at hand to undertake 
for us when the puny modern reasoner is face to face 
with some peril all unfamiliar and overpowering to him, 
but which is a mere trifling episode to the primeval vet 
eran. It is certainly true that many of those feats of 
strength and courage which all mankind unites in prais 
ing are entered upon on impulse, in which the conscious 
rational faculty takes no part, and are carried through in 
the same spontaneous and unreflecting manner ’—that is, 
by the original climber 

But, on the other hand, it is the physical part of this 
ancestral inheritance, this old barbarian in us, which often 
does us wrong, which, among many other unpleasant ap 
paritions, appears to us, for example, in the struggles of 
the drowning man in the way that destroys him, as, in 
stead of floundering about the surface of the water as a 
South Sea Island baby does when thrown into the lagoon, 
swimming off presently like a little tadpole, he instantly 
and instinctively begins to climb, always going through 
the motions of climbing, instead of those of swimming, 
through the inherited habit of his forefathers, just as now 
in moments of extreme fright or horror we all throw up 
our arms as if to clutch at help above 
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However fanciful may be the notion of this survival 
within us of the ancestor, it is nevertheless quite evident 
that our natural habit, anyway, is that of climbing, an en- 
deavor to go higher, to reach a bough or a place above 
that on which we find ourselves. 


That spirit of bis 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 


The poor man aspires to be rich; the rich man, to be 
cultivated; the bourgeois, to enter the swim; the child, to 
grow up; the sick, to get well; the sinner, to become the 
saint. And, alas! the smallest number of all is in the last 
class 

Yet that class is the only one which is really of any 
permanent cousequence, which is going to help the whole 
world, the whole race, in its upward effort and desire. 
But for that very reason, it seems to us, observing the 
economy of Providence in nature, it must be destined in 
time to be the universal class; and if there are any among 
us inclined to despond concerning the future of mankind 
upon this planet, if they remember that the natural habit 
is the climbing one, and that nothing is quite able to 
obliterate that natural habit, that 


Things at the woret will cease, or else climb upward 

To what they were before, 
they will take heart of grace and go on with their own 
climbing, and so find themselves always on that higher 


reach and level where they can bend down and give a 
hand to the climber below. 


URSUM CORDA. 


Arrer the winter comes the spring, 

After the silence the sweet birds sing; 

Gloom to-day, and bloom to-morrow, 
And ease for pain, and joy for sorrow. 
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RANSITION. 


A TRANSITIVE period is always uncomfortable. 

It is easier to-bear old wrongs than it is to exert 

ourselves to have them righted, and it is easier to 

wear old clothes than it is to bear the refitting and read- 

justing necessary to get into new habiliments. As a na- 

tion we are noted for our philosophic endurance of small 

impositions, and it may be as much a dread of the “* chan- 

ging period ” as a laziness forcing us to “ let the other man 
do the kicking,” which teaches us callousness, 

But there is*much to be said in favor of not striking 
until you know how to hit something, and are sure you 
are going to hit it. This may sound something like not 
going *‘ into the water until you know how to swim.” But 
at least you can learn to swim and to fight in private, and 
not do either for a wager until you are an expert. There 
are always plenty of ignorant ones ready to dash into 
action before they are ready, not only covering themselves 
with defeat, but doing serious harm to the cause they 
espouse. We may honor these pioneers for their courage, 
but it is never wise to try to emulate them. They are not 
conspicuous for their victories. 

The transitions between our defeats and our victories, 
the transition between our low estate and our higher one, 
this waiting for the accomplishment of the changes we 
have grown to expect, is sometimes hard to bear. We 
accommodate ourselves mentally to a change coming to 
our lives long before it actually arrives, and the discom- 
forts of waiting are almost equal to those of the time 
when we had no hope atall. To learn patience under a 
deferred hope is the hardest of all lessons, to some natures. 

The transition period during which we dread and trem- 
ble before an inevitable approaching trouble is always 
terrible. We are forced to cry, “‘ Let the axe fall; let the 
sorrow arrive—it would be better than this suspense.” 

Suspense, waiting—dreadful as these are, they hold 
deep and beautiful lessons: lessons of faith, of patience, 
of loving trust in the Hand that is guiding, and in the Fa- 
ther's will which “‘ knoweth what it would have us to do.” 























MRS. BOOKER WASHINGTON’S CLUB 
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HE WOMAN’S CLUB HAS DONE MUCH TO 
cultivate the thinking powers and develop the 
intellect of her sex 

Every little town has its club, the women band 

ing themselves together in order to advance their 

interests. They have learned that in unity there is 

strength, and, united as a body, they have made their in 
fluence felt over the civilized globe 

Sorosis, as we all know, was the first woman's club, 

aud all the other clubs since inaugurated are fashioned 
more or less after the parent club. 




















Emerson says, ‘‘ There is no thought in any mind but it 
quickly tends to connect itself into a power and organizes 
a huge instrumentality of means.” This Mrs. Booker 
Washington has done. An enthusiastic, well-educated 
woman, she viewed with delight her husband's work for 
the youth of his race. Booker Washington, with his 
heart in unison with his time and people, has organized 
and brought to its present solid prosperity the Tuskegee 
Normal School, and his strength and discretion have made 
of this school for the colored youth a great power for 








good. Washington seems ‘‘the balanced soul” come at 
last to lead his people, and great common-sense is bis 
best warrant 

Great as his work, though, and much as his wife de- 
lighted in it, she could not keep from sorrowing over the 
aged women of her race who could never be benefited by 
her husband’s school. Much thinking evolved the plan 
she has had in operation for two or three years, by which 
the improving of the middle-aged colored woman is ac 
complished 

Nothing is so dear to the feminine world at present as 




















rocks the cradle? When this reform advances a sufficient 
length of time. Mrs. Washington can say, like Wellington 
at Waterloo, ‘The field is won; let the whole line ad 
vance!” 

Many a man can gratefully trace much of his success 
in life to the co-operation of his wife, and Washington 
owes much of his success to his wife, who undertakes to 
straighten gnarled old trees, to make new people out of 
the old women of her race, proving the desire to give of 
ourselves, our time, to others in loving service—an in- 
stinct, a spark of the divine, implanted in human nature, 















































club life; therefore Mrs. Washington has formed a club, 
and every Saturday she gathers around ber a hundred or 
more old colored women, and endeavors to show them 
how to improve their homes and better their condition. 
We may be sure that parliamentary laws are not much 
in evidence, but there is much kindness and considerate- 
ness in this reform, looking to teach a mother a new way 
of keeping her family in health, of helping her growing 
boy, of interesting her girls. Who can calculate the re- 
sult of thus teaching home economy to the band that 





Mrs. Washington’s power lies in her grasp of a wonder- 
ful conception of the elements that go to make up the 
women of her race. Her sympathy with their sorrows 
and hardships, and her efforts to ameliorate them, give 
her a niche all her own in the roll of philanthropists. 

An elevation and generosity of character and a certain 
nobility of soul characterize Mrs. Washington’s every 
act in dealing with her club, and the enthusiasm of the 
members is her best warrant for success in the unique 
work she has undertaken. ARCHIBALD JOHNSTON 
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GOOD FORM 


No Name.—Yes; it is the custom for the relatives 
and intimate friends of a bride-elect to give her a gift 
when she es her engag nt, At one time 
it wae the fashion to send only cups and saucers for 
engagement presents, but now anything in silver, 
china, or glass, an Oruament, or a piece of furniture, is 
en régle, while books are always acceptable, and no- 
thing is in better taste than a good picture 





A Sunsoumpex.—If your mother is living, and you 
reside with your pareuts, I should certainly advise you 
to have your mother write the invitations to your 
wedding in her own name, or write them yourself 
in her name, if you prefer, The invitations should 
be worded iuformally, in somewhat the following 
form: 


My pean Mania,—It will give my busband and my- 
self great pleasure if you will be present at the very | 
quiet marriage of my daughter Louise to Mr, Charles | 
Mallory, on Saturday, February the eleventh, at one 
o'clock, Hoping that nothing will prevent you from 
being with us, I am, etc 


If you write the notes in your mother’s and father's 
name, word them as follows 





My pean Mas. Warre,—I write in my mother’s and 
father’s name to ask you if we may have the pleasure 
of your company at my very quiet marriage to your 
brother Charles, on Saturday, etc. 


A simple mena, not difficult to procare, would be: 
Bouillon: creamed oysters and sandwiches; chicken 
croquettes or jellied tongue, and celery and apple salad 
dressed with mayonnaise; ices and cake; fruit and 
bonbons; coffee; lemonade or punch, and, of course, 
wedding-cake. 


CaP a ae ae ee ee ee eS 


1. F. L.—It ie certainly in good taste to give a dainty 
little napkin with the wine and biscuits one serves to 
a caller. } 


Hien J.—It would be polite and thoughtful for you 
to send cards to all your young friends and echool- | 
mates to notify them of your future address. Yon are 
old enough to have your own carda, even if you are | 
only seventeen, Do not send the cards until you have | 
moved and setticd in your new home, and are ready to 
receive visitors, | 


Evizanetu L. M.—The simplest way i« usnally the | 
best form aud best taste. So a social note should be | 
begun on the first page, where it naturally would be } 
begun, If the note takes more than two pages it may 
go from the first to the third, or from the first to the | 
fourth and back again to the second and end on the | 
third, The last is the usual way for a four-page social 
note to be written 


Musa, A. 8.8 
benefit 


To give a tea at one’s house for the 
fa church is «a very good way to raise money. 
1 should not advise you to charge admission, but to 
charge for all that you provide to eat or to drink, Of 
course the entertainment must be made very attrac tive, | 
and, besides the tea table, I should advise having a ta 
ile where fancy articles are for sale, and another of 
household necessities; and why not sell also home- 
made cake and preserves ? 


Send out cards with their black border 
lly en regie—to every one on your former 
with days during two months, or for a 
longér or shorter period, written on them. After the 
days you may with propriety let your daughters leave 
your cards with their cards in returning calla, if you do 
not feel equal to calling yourself, and you may with 
propriety go to the card club and the theatre. The 
“days” will put you once more in touch with the 
world, and show your friends that you have appre- 
ciated all their attention and kindness, and wish to 
give them some little return for it. 


Peerinxen 
s pertec 


calling list 





M.C. G.—A wedding party which includes a maid 
of honor, two bridemaids, and a flower-girl is rather 
elaborate for a ceremony to which ouly relatives are to 
be invited. At so quiet a wedding the bride may walk 
into the church without attendants; but there are no 
inflexible rales about weddings, and much is left to 
the individual choice. The invitations for the wedding 
should be informal notes, written in the first person, 
and for their form and for other suggestions for which 
you ask I refer you to the answers to “ Lilian” and 
“ E. W.,” Bazar No. 5, and the answer to “A. B. C.,” 
in Bazan No, 4—When you buy furniture, get only 
what is really good, both in material and taste, and if 
you cannot afford mach at first, bay things gradually, 


instead of trying to get a great deal for your money at 
first. : 


Sr. Pavt.—There are firms in America who make it | 
their especial business to trace an inquirer’s coat of 
arms for a certain recompense, and in almost all of the 
large cities there are fashionable stationers who will, 


if requested tu do s0, trace a coat of arms for a cus- 
tomer. 


Reapex.—A young unmarried woman sends only 
one card in acknowledgment of the at-home invita- 
tion of a bride and groom ; ‘she may address the en- 
velope containing the card to both members of the 
married couple, but she should certainly not send two 
cards. A small lancheon for young women may be 
served at a round table spread with a white cloth and 
a daintily embroidered centre-piece on which stands 
a Siiver jardiniére with ferns, At one corner puta | 
vase of delicate pink tulips, and at another a cluster 
of daisies. 

At each cover have a plate with a folded nap- 
kin and roll, three forks, two kuives, water and 
wine glasses, bread-and-butter plate, and silver butter- 
knife; have little dishes containing cakes, pink and. | 
white bonbons, peppermints and glacé fruits placed 
about the table at irregular intervals, and pretty salts 
and peppers. The menu includes in the course grape- 
fruit cut in halves and sweetened ; chicken bouillon in 
cups; dainty brown-bread sandwiches; broiled mush- 
rooms on toast; quail with French pease and potato cro- 
queties, and little moulds of aspic jelly, with celery and 
apple sulad. The dessert may be individual Saverins 
—a kind of cake with whipped cream and candied 
fruit. Fruit and bonbons come last. Coffee is 
served in the parlor afterwards, You might substitute 
French chops for the quail, and have a plain salad and 
ices for the dessert, if you choose, 
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Ivory Soap costs a little more, but it takes 
less to do the work, and how much whiter the 
clothes are when they have been washed with it. 


A WORD OF WARNING.— There are many white soaps, each 
represented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but 
like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the 
genuine. Ask for “‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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A B k let telling how to prepare many toothsome delicacies in the chafing-dish, called 
00 ‘«* How to Make Good Things to Eat,” 

will be mailed free for your name and address on a postal. 

of, and how to make delicious dishes with, Libby’s Wafer Sliced Dried Beef. 


Tells you all about the superiority 
of. This 
Never changes flavor—never dries 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 


product is perfectly packed in sealed cans of convenient size. 
out—always dainty and appetizing. 
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CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 
beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 
COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents, WAIST }sict’.j, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. § 
NO SEPARATE SLEEWE PATTERNS SOLD. ; 
‘ 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 


Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as 


mentioned in description accompanying picture. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 


od 





This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 





j 
; 
PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 5 
: 2 Y 
Se Bie SF | TL eeupevneweseneiebeln cadeuaapiens ob onasace 1899 

, Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
: WAIST, No SKIRT, No........ COSTUME, No........ 
5 

Sar heh FE GURGIOUR. «2.000. evavcond cctevesecetadeses cents. 

é Name. .....sesceeeccsees cocncesccceeseeeuseess . j 
2 rere eee € 
‘ 

AEBIENB. 0c cccccccdevencovccccetsded Shepsensocesecéoees 
, 

Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 151, on page 174; No. 1§2, on page 175. 

: Address Harrer & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. . 
RE ad ev ee, 
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K. T. P.—My impulse is to tell you how sorry I am 
for you. And yet only yesterday, when I was talking 
over an old trouble of mine with one of my friends, I 
told her that on looking back at it I could now see 
that that trouble had been my privilege. Out of it I 
had learned the best lesson of my life. I sometimes 
believe that, until we learn what the opportunity is 
meant to teach, we must be led back and back again 
to the same difficult places, as children in school are 
led, until all the lesson is ours. 

There may come to you a moment in which you 
recognize this as true, and in which you feel inclined 
to pray that your trouble will not be taken away until 
you have learned all that it had to teach you. And 
because I believe all this to be so, 1 want to tell you 
now that, difficult and heart-rending as it al! seema, 
your experience is still your opportunity, You will 
not think me unsympathetic in saying 80, when I tell 
you that my own troubles have taught me this. 

But before we come to any practical solution of your 
difficult problems, please let me say that by “ lessons” 
I do not mean the hard and unkind things which we 
have ti been inclined to regard as dispensa- 
tions of Providence. I mean this; that if our life ic 
meant to teach us cheerfulness in adversity, we will 
have to face many sad conditions, for we can never be 
counted cheerful until we are really cheerful in trouble. 
So if we are meant to learn patience, courage, or men- 
tal balance on the side of common-sense, our experi- 
ence will be the same. Al! our qualities of character 
must be tested even as steel is tested. And the tests 
of steel are fiery! 

Patience and courage will not fail you now, when 
you are being overworked and unjustly treated by one 
to whom yon are in debt. Your oppressor has elim- 
inated kindly personal relations from her intercourse 
with you. Without anger, then, or malice, or any un- 
charitablenese, you mast meet ber on her own ground. 
In other words, it must be dollar for dollar with yon. 
You mast make an estimate of the value of the work 
which you have done for her, and see how nearly it 
will balance with the amount which you previously 








| owed. Then tell her that you are willing to work at 


the same rates for her that you do for others, but fur 
no less., Remember that as she has no right to deal 
unjustly with you, so you have no more right to let her 
do so than you would have to allow a child to strike 
you. All your patience under the pain which the 
child inflicted, admirable as that patience might be in 


| other relations of life, would never justify you in let- 


ting the child continue to strike you out of pure wan- 
tonness. A sense of obligation is oot gratitude, and 
you must not let it clog your judgments. If she fails 
to keep her appointments, and so causes you to lose 
other work, you are not justified in continuing to let 
her do so, and sacrificing your relations to others, 
Your obligations are not alone to her of all the world, 
although this does not mean that you are not to pay 
her every cent you owe her, or that you are to be neg- 
lectful of your obligations to her. 

To take this firm step with her may frighten you and 
lead you to imagine that all her work and work in every 
direction is going to fail you, but you will find that 
other work will come in to take its place, which you 
will be all the more ready todowell. You might even 
advertise for more, or go to some of the agencies, or 
to the Young Women's Christian Association. Every 
day applications for workers like you are being made 
there, and you will very soon find new avenues open 
tv you. This going to the Association may also seem 
difficult to you when you remember the long years of 
your honorable service wheu no necessity for such a 
step faced you. But remember that even at your age 
many of us have to face new conditions, and our wis- 
dom is proved by our ability to recognize new ways 
and new necessities, and by our readiness to yield to 
these. Write me again if you wish to, 


H. H.—They tell me—I° inquired of two of the 
largest and best-known china-dealers in New York— 
that it would require three months at least to have 
your Haviland china made to order, and “ decorated 
according to your own design.” The work is done 
abroad. You ought to write yourself to some of the 
large china-dealers and get their estimates, They 
could not give them to me, of course, since I did not 
kuvow exactly what you wanted. This is the best that 
I could do for you. I hope your designs are preity, 
and I have no doubt that they are. 


Cc. O. V—I do not wonder that you find it “ very 
awkward to arrange your cozy corner.” I have been 
inclined at times to wish that the idea of a “cozy 
corner” had never been given toa long-suffering world. 
Were I to try and “arrange” one, I fear I should be as 
distracted as you. You want corners in every room, 
just as you want spaces, and you want secluded places, 
but that a corner should be “ cozy,” and that fish-nets 
and impossible arrang should be hung there in 
order to make it so has always impressed me as 
ridiculous in the extreme. 

If in your parlor you have a corner with a good 
light, a pretty window, or some special interest or 
promise, then concentrate your attention there and 
make it as agreeable a corner as possible, but leave 
out the idea of its being cozy. All your house can be 
cozy, but to set out to make one corner especially so, 
to the neglect of the rest of the room, can only entail 
disastrous results. 

If you have a parior and a library adjoining, you can 
afford to make your parlor a reception-room, and to 
keep your library as a living-apartment, To do this 
you must study the lights, the position of the fireplace, 
the proximity of the doors, the extent of your wall 
spaces. Leave the way from the door to the fireplace 
free, and do not obstruct it to the most comfortable 
chair in the room. Go into your room some day, 
imagining yourself a visitor, and see where you would 
be most inclined to sit while waiting for your hostess. 
Never, you may be sure, on the farther side of a room | 
So have some seat fora visitor near the door. Then 
think where you would take a guest for a téte-a-téte, 
and where you would like a third visitor tosit. Imagine 
youreelf wanting to make every one comfortable and 
happy, and even with your meagre outlay of furniture 
you can create a lovely home. No cast-iron rules can 
help you. You must be on the alert yourself to see 
what has seemed awkward to-day, so as to remedy it 
to-morrow. 

Curtain the arches. I cannot tell you the color, for 
you have given me no possible guide. Indeed, I am 
sorry to say that your letter is vague, and I have little 
to go by, but,I feel through it an earnest spirit, and I 
am sure you will succeed in making your home al) 





| that is to be desired. 
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Our readers will remember the pictures 
of these remarkable triplets which we 
published in this magazine in October, 
1897, showing them from 1 year to 6 
years of age. 

These boys are the sons of Mrs. J. C. 
Mason of Richmond, Kentucky and are 
now 8 yearsold. When born they were 
very small and puny and were not 
expected to live. They were immediately 
put on Mellin’s Food and the above 
pictures tell the story. 

A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free 

upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FARE FOR LENT 
ITH THE ARRIVAL OF ASH 
W Wednesday comes a change in the 
dietary of many families. The al 
teration is by no means confined to the 
tables of those who, on account of their 
faith, whether that be Roman Catholic or 


Protestant Episcopal, follow certain rules of 
abstinence during the Lenten season. Per 
sons who conform to none of these ordinan 
ces yet recognize the wisdom of a changed 
and lighter diet in the spring, and they and 
others take advantage of the excellent con- 
dition of the fish-markets it this time. 

To the impartial mind it is an interesting 


| query whether Lent was originally the occa 


sion of a reduction in the ordinary diet, or 
whether the state of affairs that prevails at 
this season was, in some sort, the cause of 
the observance of a fast. Putting aside for 
a moment all religious aspects of the ques 
tion, it must be owned that it is the best 


| pe riod in the year for mortifying the appe 
| tite, or at least changing the order of sup- 


| vegetables had not yet appeared. 
things that were plentiful were fish, on ac- | 


| tain tables of statistics are 


It is what in the 
used to be called 
Game was out of season. It was late for 
turkeys, ducks, and the like, and young 
poultry was not yet in market, nor were 


plie Ss 
South 


old days at the 
“pinch time.” 


lamb and veal. Every one was tired of 
winter vegetables—parsnips, potatoes, tur 
nips, carrots—canned vegetubles were un 


and fresh 
The only 


known, or very scarce and dear, 


count of the recent breaking up of the ice, 
and eggs, for the hens were just beginning 
to lay. It was natural that these two articles 
—the only novelties, so to speak—should be 
come staple articles of food. 

In these modern days most of this has 
changed. Rapid transit, refrigerator cars, 
and hot-houses make it possible to have 
green vegetables all the year round. We 
have practically abolished the seasons, and 
he who wishes them—and can pay for the 
indulgence—may have asparagus and straw 


berries at Christmas. Still, however, affairs 
are unaltered, so far as fish and eggs are 
concerned. They are cheaper and more 


plentiful by far in the early spring than 
they have been in the winter. The climate 
and the hens are alike conservative, and 
have not revolutionized their habits to cater 
to a population who like good eating at 
moderate prices and out of sexson 

The sanitary aspect of the change of diet 
is worthy of serious consideration. As a 
pe ‘ople we eat too much meat, more—if cer 
to be trusted— 
than any other nation in the world. With 
out going into the discussion as to whether 
we are benefited or injured by this, it is yet 
safe to assert with some positiveness that it 
does us great good, in the first enervating 
days of early spring, or even when we leap 


| at once from the frigid cold of winter to the 


warm, languid days that often come to us in 
February, to make less of a strain upon our 
gastric powers, and to give our systems the 
advantage of a change to a lighter dict The 
very fact that fish is less stimulating in its 
effect than meat, is a high recommendation 
just at this season 

The cheering theory that fish is a valuable 
brain food—a reflection that has sustained 
many a non-lover of fish in its consumption 
—is unhappily denied by recent dietitians. 
We are told that none of the tribes that live 
largely on fish—the Esquimau, for instunee 
—is noted for its intellectuality, and that 
the fallacy that a fish diet conduces to men 
tal development arose from the fact that fish 
contain a large proportion of phosphorus, 
which is a prominent ingredient of nerve 
tissue 

There is no excuse for monotony even in 
a fish diet. No finer fish- markets can be 


| found in the world than those existing in 
| most of the seaboard towns of the United 





States, and even in the interior modern meth 
ods of transportation have made salt-water 
fish nearly as cheap and plentiful as those 
caught in the fresh water of the vicinity. 
With a little attention the housekeeper can 
give her family so good a variety even in a 
fish diet that they will be slow to weary of 
it. It is unwise to make too much of a run 
on a fat or highly flavored fish like the sal 
mon, for while these are nutritious as well 
as rich, one easily wearies of them. The 
Norwegians, with whom salmon is an im 
portant article of diet, cook it in such a 
fashion as to extract much of the flavor, cut 
ting it in small pieces, and putting it on to 
stew in cold water that comes slowly to a boil. 


| Did they not pursue this process, they would 


soon sicken of the decided taste of the fish. 
There is a story of a law which prevailed in 
Aberdeen, providing that masters should not 
give their apprentices salmon for dinner 
more than twice a week, founded on com- 
prehension of the surfeit that followed more 
frequent indulgence. 

In many places the consideration of price 
would deter householders from feeding sal 
mon to their households with undue fre 
quency. There are other fish that are quite 
as acceptable to most palates and purses, 
and a large proportion of these are in mar- 
ket during the Lenten season. Shad, blue- 
fish, fresh mackerel, flounders, cod, halibut, 


smelts, bass, red-snapper—the list might be 
prolonged indefinitely. The ways of cook- 
ing them are as varied as the fish, Broiled, 
boiled, baked, plain or stuffed, fried, sauté. 
in souffiés, creamed, au gratin. 

Eggs are on a par with fish in importance 
during Lent, and are of superior value in 
nutrition, for eggs, like milk, are a perfect 
food, containing all the ingredients demand. 
ed for the support of life and the develop. 
| ment of the organization. While they are 
| probably more easily digested when careful- 
| ly boiled—that is, when put in water at a 
temperature of about 180 degrees, and left 
there for ten minutes—there is no reason 
why persons of normal digestion should not 
eat them prepared in any other fashion 
There seems practically no limit to the ways 
in which eggs can be cooked, and the house- 
keeper who knows them only boiled, fried, 
poached, baked, scrambled, or in omelets 
has a large province of her culinary develop- 
ment yet incomplete 

Not only on fish and eggs need one rely 
for appetizing fare during thisseason. There 
is a large and respectable class of cheese and 
| vegetable dishes that are almost unknown 
in the majority of homes. The common 
knowledge of cooked cheese is restricted to 








Welsh rabbits, and these have so often been | 


| prepared and eaten at times and under con- 
| ditions not propitious to digestion that they 
have acquired a bad reputation. Yet it is 
possible to make what is known by some 
people as a ‘‘temperance Welsh rabbit,” in 
which bread crumbs are so combined with 
cheese as to produce a dish that will not 
interfere with the gastric comfort of any 
one whose digestion is in tolerable working 
order. Such a rabbit, or a cheese fondue or 
pudding, whether made in a chafing-dish or 
frying-pan, or baked in the oven, takes the 
place of a dish of meat quite as satisfactorily 
as either fish or eggs. 

From our friends the vegetarians we may 
also obtain sundry useful suggestions. Re 
fraining from meat altogether, as they do, it 
has been necessary for them to devise dishes 
that would have a savoriness generally sup- 
posed to be inseparable from animal food. 
They have studied food values to good pur- 
pose. The dishes for which receipts are 
given below are a few of the many excellent 
preparations fhat can be evolved without the 
use of meat: 


Bean Croquettes.—One cupful of dried 
white beans; 4 table-spoonfuls of bread 
crumbs—those of whole-wheat bread are the 
best; 1 table-spoonful of butter; 1 heaping 
teaspoonful of minced onion, parsley, and 
sweet- marjoram; 1 table-spoonful of salt 
and a little pepper. Soak the beans all night 
in cold water. In the morning boil until 
tender, drain them, and mash smooth. If 
you wish, you can rub them through a col- 
ander, thus ridding them of the husks. 
| Mix with them the other ingredients. Flour 
| the hinds, make the mixture into oval balls, 
dip them in raw egg, roll them in fine 
crumbs, and fry them in deep fat, like other 
croquettes 





Tomato Pie.—Eight good-sized tomatoes. 
peeled and sliced—if fresh tomatoes cannot 
be obtained, those canned whole may be 
used; 2 table-spoonfuls of fine sugar; 1 egg; 
half-cup of cream (1 gill); juice of half a 
lemon; saltspoonful of salt. Arrange the 
sliced tomatoes in a buttered baking-dish, 
sprinkling them with the salt. When they 
are all in, pour over them the cream, the 
beaten egg, sugar, and lemon juice, all 
mixed—the lemon juice put in last. Cover 
all with a good pastry, aud bake for balf an 
hour. 


Savory Lentils. —One pint of lentils; 1 full 
teaspoonful of minced onion; half-teaspoon 
ful of chopped parsley; 2 table-spoonfuls of 
butter; salt and pepper to taste. Soak the 
lentils a couple of hours. Put them on the 
stove in a quart of cold water, with the 
onion, parsley, and seasoning, bring to a 
gentle boil, and simmer two hours, or until 
the lentils are tender. Drain off the water, 
turn the lentils into a saucepan, and stir in 
the butter. Let it stand on the side of the 
stove about ten minutes, and send to table 
smoking hot. White beans are good cooked 
in the same way. 

CurisTinE TERrsuNne Herrick. 


8. M.—Why not line a large mould with raw oysters, 
and pour over them aspic jelly flavored with a few 
spoonfuls of tarragon vinegar? This will give some- 
what the flavor of pickled oysters. Set the mould in 
the ice-chest until needed. Then tarn the jellied oys- 
ters out upon a dish lined with crisp lettnce leaves, 
and as you serve this jelly, lay on each plate two or 
three lettuce leaves, and put a few spoonfuls of ma- 
yonnaise over it all. The mayonnaise may be served 
with a ladle from a small bowl Celery sandwiches 
wonld be very good served with the jelly: 

No part of the frog shonld be used in cooking ex- 
cept the legs. These should be skinned and laid in 
salt and water for seven hours before cooking. Dry 
thoroughly, roll in beaten egg, then in cracker-dust, 
and fry in deep fat. You may serve green pease with 
these. 

Would not cards painted by yourself form dainty 
souvenirs for your Priscilla Clab? Why not etch a 
spinning-wheel in sepia or Indian ink on each card, 
and then write on the reverse side of the card the 
| name of the guest for whom it is intended. 
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Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Throat often results in an 
Incurable Lung Disease or 
Consumption. For relief in 
Throat troubles useBRown’s 
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| GOOD FORM 


Constant Reaver.—Wedding-announcement cards 
peed not be sent in any one’s name. Here, for in- 
stance, is one which I have lately received, which 
reads: 


Married 
on Wednesday, January the eighteenth 
eightecn hundred and ninety-nine 
at St. Thomas's Church 
New York 
Margaret Baker White 
to 
William Barton. 


A wedding invitation or announcement should al- 
ways be addressed to both members of a married cou- 
ple, even if the bride or groom who sends it is ac- 
quainted with only one. The invitation you quote 
must have the envelope which encloses it directed to 
Prof. aud Mrs. John J. Jolineon. 


F. K. B.—One of the pleasantest contests for an in- 
door evening entertainment is a Putting Match. Ask 
all your guests to bring their putters with them, or 
any iron clubs, or borrow from any one who has golf- 
clubs enough for the party. Eight will be enough to 
enabletwo sets of foursomes to play, and the othereigh: 
people may rest while one set is playing. All the fur- 
niture should be removed from the rooms or pushed 
against the walls, leaving out only the pieces which 
will be necessary for “obstacles” and “ hazards. 
Get several of the “ holes” that come for parlor putt- 
ing, and can be bought at Spaulding’s or any shop 
where athletic goods are kept, and place them in good 
positions. A definite course should be planned, run- 
ping through the parlors and halls. When the guesis 
arrive they should be divided into sets for the game, 
and the best players should have as partners those 
who play badly, #o that the contest will be more or 
less even. Of course a man will play with a girl, and 
there will be men’s prizes and women's—two for the 
winners, and two for consolation prizes for those who 
are most unfortunate. The prizes should be some 
trifles pertaining to golf or suggesting golf Another 
amneing contest is where a different game is played at 
every table, the head table determining the time for 
all. The directions for this are folly described in Ba- 
zaun No, 2 to“ M, H.,” and any of the literary con- 
tests described in Bazan Nu. 53 would be good. Have 
the supper served at little tables, 


” 


Here is a menu: 
Raw oysters Mushroom pétés with graham-read 
sandwiches. Apic jelly (individual moulds home- 
made) with celery and apple salad and olives stuffed 
with anchovies, Ices and cake. Coffee. 


Kansas.—Let me suggest that you use only white 
flowers combined with green for the chains. Snow- 
balls will be just the thing. The lilacs you mention 
you can use in combination with snowballs, and ferns, 
and palms, and greens of all kinds, for decorating the 
house. Make banks of them over the fireplaces, and in 
nll the corners, and over the doors; but I would not 
use the peonies at all, if 1 were you. Purple and white 
will be charming without any other color, except 
green, and will make the prettiest kind of wedding 
decorations. It will be quite correct for your two sis- 
ters to stand up with you when you are married. 
Have them dressed alike and walk into the room to- 
gether. You should follow with the person who is to 
give you away ; or, if your mother gives you away, why 
do you not walk into the room alone behind your sis 
ters? When the time comes in the service for your 
mother to officiate, let her quietly step to where you 
stand, and after she has fulfilled her duties, step back 
again to her place, Send written invitations, unless 
you decidedly prefer the engraved, and send announce- 
ment cards later to every one. Ove more suggestion— 
have the eight girls who hold the flower chain dressed 
alike, and your two sisters dressed differently from 
them. If you decide to have flower decorations, and 
all the flowers used purple and white, it would be pret- 
ty to have the flower-girls dressed in delicate lavender 
gowns and the bridemaids in white. Here is a simple 
menu for a spring wedding: 


Consommé. 
Creamed sweetbreads. 
sroiled chicken Tomato aud lettuce salad 
Sandwiches. 
lees and cake. 
Fruit, bonbons, wedding-cake. 
Coffee 
Lemonade, or punch, or frappé throughont. 


Be sure to have a bride-cake, and carry out the idea 
sugyvested in Bazaz No. 3 to “G. M. G.” 


Know tener. —Try to be patient, even if your ques- 
tions are not answered as seun as you would like tu 
have them, for we do the best that we can, and just as 
soon as it is possible for them to appear, we publish 
the anewers, 

At a large and formal dinner there is always a 
card at every cover, with the name of the person who 
is to sit there written on it, and, as you know, there 
is in the gentlemen's dressing-room or in the entrance 
hall a tray of tiny envelopes, one for each guest, 
containing a card which bears the name of his din- 
ner partner. The hostess does not tell the different 
couples in what order they are to enter the dining- 
room; they walk in as is most nataral, without for- 
mality, except that the host always leads the way with 
the lady of bonor, and the hostess goes last with her 
partner. A young woman need not rise, when she is 
at a large or a small entertainment and is introduced 
to another girl, or a man, nuless every one else in the 
room rises; but if she is presented to an older woman, 
the girl should rise to shake hands. 


An Ovp Scuusoeiuee.—Gloves are certainly en réale | 


at any evening entertainment where evening dress is 
worn, and a matron of forty years should assuredly 
wear light gloves with a bigh-necked evening dress to 
a dinner, or a card party, or any other more or less 
formal entertainment. A young woman should of 
course wear gloves with full evening dress to any 
kind of an evening entertainment. On taking one's 
seat at a dinner table or a card table one may remove 
one’s gloves, but not until then, and at the theatre or 
the opera, gloves should be worn throughout the per- 
formance and during the evening. A man wears light 
or white kid gloves to the opera, dances, a reception, 
or any other formal evening entertainment, except a 
dinner. A man wears gloves to the theatre and to 
church, but be may remove them after he is seated. 


















* words, the character and dress of 
s average Albanian, 


¥ pistols, which they thrust through 


a jeweler’s hands. 


w blessing to its women, who make 
@ all the garments worn by the 
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the Albanians are a nation of fighters— 


% muscular, active, and erect, but cruel and 


treacherous. The accompanying photo- 
bgraph pictures, more strongly than 
the 


The men are seldom without 


s their wide girdles, and which 
are often masterpieces from the 


The women are mere slaves, 
tall and strong, uneducated and 
ill-treated. The introduction of 
2 SINGER Sewing - Machines into 
this country has proved a great 


family, and deftly produce the 
; embroidery which forms one of 


TURKEY (Albania) 


The Albanians, living in the fertile region north of Greece, 
are subjects of the Sultan of Turkey, although certain tribes 
* acknowledge no allegiance except in time of war. 
§ they willingly send their quota of men, for 
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their own statuesqueness. 


gz rds.— JV. y. Herald. 
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Two Fac- 


by F. G. 


This remarkable collection, in all probability the most 
important contribution to letters published in the last 
decade, must appeal to every reader of the Brownings’ 
could any other 
comprises every letter that passed between the two poets 
from their first acquaintance until their marriage, with the 
exception of one which was destroyed by common consent. 
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There is love and the expression of it, great love and great 
expression, but there is no bursting of the bounds, no 
Rather there is a large and noble repose. They 
never lose their statuesque dignity, yet betray no sense of 
They have the serenity of 
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Ienonamous.—The visiting-cards that an only daugh- 
ter uses are engraved as Miss Smith, after the young 
woman has made her bow to society. Until she is 
old enough to be “out,” a gir] should have her visit- 
ing-cards engraved as Miss Mary Smith, even if she is 
the oldest or an only daughter. The newest fashion 
in cards is Roman or block type, and small almurt 
square cards, 

r 

A Reaper —Almvst the only answer one could make 
to a man or a woman who says “I am very glad to 
have met you,” would be “Thank you.” Of course 
one might add, “* And I am so glad to have met you, 
too.” Yeas, it is correct for a girl to thank a man for 
escorting her home from a friend's house. When a 
plate is passed at a dining-table, unless requested 
to pass it on, the person to whom it is first handed 
is supposed to keep it; if the plate is to be passed 
further, the host or the hostess will usually say so. 


A. B. C.—Lam at a loss to say who should first taste 


| the wine atasmall dinner. The established custom 


of a host when he opens a bottle of wine is to pour 
the first few drops into his own glass,on account of 
the bits of cork that may be at the top, but, except for 
this form, there is no rule about tasting the wine, un- 
less, of course, healths be drunk, when all drink at the 
same time. The host usually proposes the first toast 
at a home dinner, if any toast is drunk. Have your 
maid on hand to open the front door for your guests 
whén they depart as she does when they enter. Unless 
your maid is at hand, or you can touch a bell in the 
drawing-room to summon her to the front door, it is 
better to let your caller who goes find her way out 
alone. It is always correct and polite to request the 
hostess you are calling on to come to see you svon 
when you take leave of her. 


Feanons.—It is never correct to acknowledge a per- 
sonal cal! by sending a visiting-card, unless the sender 
is in mourning and not making visits, or is for some 
other good reason unable to fulfil her social obliga- 
tions. I should certainly acknowledge the cards sent 
to you in return for your personal visit by cards also, 
if there is no good reason for the young woman not to 
call in person. Be sure of this last point before you 
send the cards.—Cerise is pronounced as if spelled 
ereez, and renaissance as if spelled rny-nah-sanes, with 


| the accent on the second syllable. 








Kewt.—Yon will find directions for giving a parlor 
Golf Putting Match in previous numbers of the Bazar 
Another good entertainment is a Fishing Party. Pro- 
vide as many poles as there will be guests—bamboo 
sticks are the best—and fasten to the end of each a 
long piece of ribbon and a hook made of bent wire. 
A screen is also an essential of the game, and some one 
to stand hidden behind it. When the guests arrive 
each one is given a pole, and all begin to fish over the 
screen at the same time. The first fish may be a little 
roll of paper, one for each hook, with some comical or 
pretty little verse on it, original or quoted, or some 
prose quotation, At the second round of fishing, the 
fish is a piece of paper with a pencil attached for every 
one, and on the papers are written a list of questions 
which must be answered in a given length of time. 
A good list was where each answer was the name of 
a familiar author, like the following: A flowering 
tree—Hawthorne. Twodots—Mark Twain. A young 
animal—Lamb, etc. Ofcourse a prize must be provid- 
ed for the best list of anewers from a girl, and another 
for the best man’s list. Fish No. 3 is for partners for 
supper. A good idea is to have the papers attached to 
the hooks bear each the half of a familiar quotation, 
so that the man and girl whose quotations fit are part 
ners. The last fish ofa)! should be for some little sou. 
venir to carry home, and these may be absurd little 
trifles, or, if the hostess can afford it, a really pretty 
and usefal present for each one. You may find some 
suggestions in. the answers to “Mrs. M. H.,” Bazan 
No. 3, and to “ Luella,” Bazar No. 53, of last year. 


Ienonanor.—When an invitation to a reception 
reads Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Miss Smith, etc., it demands 
two cards from a woman, three from a man. The 
cards should be left or, if sent, enclosed in one en- 
velope which is addressed to Mr. and Mrs, Smith, 
Miss Smith. When a hostess encloses the card of a 
friend with her own visiting-card, with the invitations 
to a tea written on it, presumably the tea is given in 
honor of the friend; and such an invitation demands 
two cards from a woman, three from a man; and these 
cards, if sent, should be pat in one envelope and ad- 
dressed to the hostess. Such an invitation is distinctly 
for a tea, and does not demand an after call 


Gwenpoun D.—Never, no matter what the circum- 
stances may be, should a note which is intrasted to a 
friend to deliver personally be sealed ; only when the 
messenger is a servant, or some ove hired to take it, 
should a communication that is delivered by hand be 
sealed 


Enmitu.—A widow may, in second mourning, wear 
bright jet and lace, and carry a handkerchief with a 
narrow black border; but during the first period of 
mourning bright jet and lace are not en régle, Here 
is a delicious menu for a young woman's lancheon, 
aud not too elaborate: 


Grape-fruit. 
Chicken bouillon. 
Creamed mushrooms and oysters. 

Quail or broiled chicken, French pease, fried potatoes 
Celery and apple salad, bot crackers. 
Ice-cream and cake. 

Fruit, bonbons. 

Coffee. 


Serve the grape-fruit in halves, cut across with the 
white membrane removed, and the pulp sweetened 
and loosened from the skin, so that it may easily be 
taken with a spoon. The bouillon should be served 
in cups. The creamed oysters and mushrooms should 
be passed on a platter garnished with trafMfes cut in 
fancy shapes. The quail must be served on toast. 
The salad should be dressed with mayonnaise and 
passed in a salad-bowl. The table should be cleared 
just before the dessert course, and a!! pieces of bread 
removed with a fork. It is better to have a low rather 
than a high floral centre-piece, as it does not prevent 
conversation across the table. Cloisonné enamel is a 
ware of which vases and pieces of bric-’-brac are 
made. It may be bouglit at any shop where china aud 


| bric-d-brac are sold. 
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Stern Bros 


are now exhibiting 
their Spring Importations of 
Exclusive Novelties ip 


Paris & Lyons 
oa: 
Silks 
onsisting in part of 
Soyeuse, Diamante, Mousseline 
and Giverine Taffetas, 
Black and Colored 
Taffetas Gauze Insertion, 
Black and White Plisse Taffetas, 
Pekin Soyeuse Camayeux, 
Satin and Moire Pekin, 
Pekin Ombre Ottoman, 
Printed Twill Foulards, 
Satin Liberty and Cashmere Effects, 
Pekin Taffeta Broderie, 
Pekin Mousseline Pompadour, 
Imprime Cluny Taffetas, 
Pekin Satin Bazin 
and Printed Taffeta Orchid 
And in addition 
a complete assortment of high-class 


Plain and 
Figured Black Silks 


‘West 23d St., N.Y. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


White Pigues. | 


As this is to be to so large an 
extent a white season, our al- 
most endless variety of weave 
in this popular fabric is not to 
be wondered at. We have 
cords running lengthwise or in 
Bayadere fashion, as well as 
cords of all widths and weights. 
In the fancy weaves the corded | 
surface is broken up in a num- | 
ber of ways with satin-like 
stripes, checks, or small figures. | 
The Marseilles weave of long 
ago appears this season also in 
very rich designs. 25 cts. to 
$2.00 per yd. 


‘THE LINEN STORE.”’ 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 


Up to Stay 


No annoyance with “hanging stockings ;"’ no 
garters, suspenders or buckles to irritate mother 
or child when Fay Stockings are worn. But- 
toned to the Waist there’s no 



















ust suspenders, easily fasten 


FAY 
Stockings 


When fastened they're fast- fj 
ened to stay —without crease 
or wrink 

7 For women 0c. per . Cnil- 
a dren the. to é5c. a pair. Byvery 
pair warranted satisfactory. 
FAY STOCKING Co. 

a9 T &t., Elyria, Obie. 
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Inewe.—To begin with, you must take the blousing 
out of the waist. The gray material would look par- 
ticularly well made with a white or black yoke, A 
darker shade of the gray would not be becoming. 
Unless the material is very much defaced, 1 should 
advise using white with it in the yoke and vest, 
that will make it much more becoming. Have it of 
white mousseline de svuie, tacked or shirred with a 
yellow lace cravat. This will make the waist look 
quite like new. If the skirt is frayed around the bot- 
tom, you would better put a flounce of silk, or you can, 
if you like, have two or three ruffles of silk. If the 
fraying is in such a way that it can be covered by flat 
bands, I should advise putting black satin bands 
on it. The tan gown will need black with it to make 
it look well, You would better pat bands of black 
around the foot of the skirt; it will net do to puta 
panel of black in it, that would cut the figure and 
make the gown look patchy. You could use black on 
the revers, or even a black yoke aud vest. 


Limirey Means.—Yeer, you can use the lace of which 
you enclose sample. I should advise soaking it iu 
beer, or else sponging it with borax and water and 
a little gum-arabic; then press it to add a little stiff- 
It will not be smart enough for a whole waist, 
but you can use bands of ribbon, either going from 
the waist to the shoulders or around the waist, which- 
ever is most becoming. You can make it over a white 
lining, but the bands must be of black satin ribbon 
Around the throat and waist you can, if you like, have 
some other color; a bright blue, cherry, or yellow is 
the most becoming. 


hesa, 


Mas. A. E. C.—In Bazan No. 5 there is a skirt that 
you might copy, or, if you like a gored skirt, in Bazar 
No.6 there is a very good model. You can make it 
very smart by having the body of the waist of either 
white or dark blue mouseseline de soie strapped with 
the velvet ribbon of which you enclose sample. The 
bands of velvet can be either vertical or horizontal, 
whichever is the most becoming. Then you must 
have a little yoke and vest in front of white mousse- 
line de sole. 


L. M.—The material of which you enclose a sample 
is very handsome, but rather heavy for spring wear. 
It will make a smart coat of the Louis XIV. style, with 
a bright waistcoat. The best skirt for it would be a 
corded silk or poplin in black. You can lighten it by 
having the waistcoat of some bright brocade or satin. 
The skirt No. 136 I am sure you will like, and I should 
advise the coat No. 128, 


Manis Rose.—Use the gored-skirt pattern in Bazan 
No, 6 fur both the skirts, trimming the skirts some- 
what differently. The pink you would better trim 
with a white bias flounce, giving the effect of a poiut- 
ed over-ekirt. Make the body of the waist full, with 
an inside yoke of white embroidery, and have shoulder- 
knots of deep pink velvet ribbon and a sash to match 
Have short elbow sleeves with wide lace flounces—the 
sleeves tight-fitting. Put a ruffle around the shoulders, 
coming down on the front of the waist to give the effect 
rf a bertha around a low-necked waist, or else have a 
fichu of mousseline de sole of as deep a pink as you can 
get. 

For the green gown, trim the skirt with inserted 
panels at the side—a plain green panel on either side, 
with bands of embroidery to give a longer and more 
slender look to the figure. Make a round waist, and 
trim it with bands of the plain green edged with the 
embroidery, and on the frout of the waist, just at the 
throat, put a large bow with long ends falling down 
on the skirt. The sleeves should be small, tight-fitting, 
quite long, with pointed cuffs of white embroidery ; 
the yoke must be pointed, the vest of white embrvid- 
A high flaring collar of white embroidery at the 
back will add very greatly to the gown. It is not ne- 
cessary to line either of these gowns, but there must be 
a fitted waist-lining over which the calico waist can 


| be worn. If possible, there must be, too, a good fitting 


ander petticoat of silk, cambric, or sateen. 


A Constant Reapee.—The material of which you en- 
close sample ought to make a very smart gown, but I 
think you will be better pleased if you have some 
trimming on the skirt, as you are tall and slender. 
Bands of black put on just around the foot of the 
skirt in a zigzag fashion will be attractive. I cannot 
advise a shirt-waist for you; they are altogether too 
youthful in appearance for any woman over thirty- 
five, or, at the most, forty. You can have a charming 
waist made of silk, but it must be made over a fitted 
waist-lining. The back can be made like a dress 
waist; the front, with some fulness on the shoulders, 
sewed in only at the side seams, cut square in the 
neck—the square opening finished a little below the 
bast—the waist fastening over at the left side with two 
or three fancy buttons. 
over purple, or even over black, would look well. The 
gray in the material of which you purpose making 
your gown is rather an unbecoming shade, so you will 
find it a better plan to put purple or white in the lit- 
A hat is not becoming 
to a woman of fifty, aud there are a great many toques 
and smal! hats that are very smart. It is not neces- 


| sary to wear bonnet-strings, unless they are becoming 
| toyou. There is very little change now in the fashions 
| that aresent over from Paris. The designs now are real- 
| ly much more suitable for older women than they have 


been for some time. The princesse effect is becoming 
to older women, if they are at all slender. While there 
are many different styles of jackets, those of medium 
length and the long ones being particularly becoming 
You need not be afraid of dressing in too youthful a 
style so long as you do not attempt the very fanciful 
designs or colorings. 


A chemisette of white lace | 








M. C. G.—By all means have" the wedding gown 
made of silk, satin, or some sach material, with long 
train and veil. A street costame with hat or bonnet 
never looks so well, and if you are going to have a 
bridal party—maid of honor, two bridemaids, and a 
flower-girl, you will find the general effect of the 
whole procession much better if the bride is dressed 
in the correct bridal costume. Satin is always a satis- 
factory material, but there are now some beautiful 
qualities of white silks that are very attractive. The 
skirt should be made almost plain, princesse style, if 
possible; the waist draped and trimmed with lace; 
the skirt either trimmed with flounces or else left 
plain. A pretty way is to have the frunt breadth 
trimmed with wreaths, or rather garlands, of lilies-of- 
the-valley and orange blossoms sewed on to white net, 
4 epray of the same flowers on the shoulder of the 
waist coming down across the waist. The color 
scheme carried out in blue, yellow, or pink is always 
good, For a spring wedding yellow is a beautiful 
color, and you can, if you like, use daffodils for flowers, 
letting the flower-girl have daisies with the yellow 
centres. I should advise having the two bridemaids 
in a much deeper yellow than the maid of honor, and 
the flower-girl in white with touches of yellow. You 
ought to have a very charming wedding party, if you 
carry out this color scheme carefully. 


Tovunmr.—You will, of course, require to take with 
you a thorough travelling costume—that is, skirt, coat, 
and two or three waists; the waists of different ma- 
terials, one at least a pretty silk, made smart enough 
to wear to dinner at a hotel. You will also need a 
pretty summer silk costume, This you would better 
have made with two waists. Foulard is cooler than 
taffeta, and is, 1 think, going to be more fashionable 
this year ; but choose a good quality when you are 
baying it. Put in your trank a comfortable wrapper 
and a pretty matinée, and do not load yourself down 
with a lot of clothes. You can really get along with 
three gowns, if you have those three in thorough order, 
and several waists. If you are stout, do not attempt 
to wear the unlined waists, bat have them lined with 
the very thinnest percaline or China silk. If you are 
slender and a good figure, and can wear the anlined 
waists, you are just that much better off. You would 
better put in two or three wash shirt-waists. These 
of course cannot be lined, but you can have a lining 
made like a corset-cover, with the exception of being 
boned, and then you can wear any waist overit. A 
man's outfit is rather harder for me to tell you about, 
but he will certainly need a rough travelling or business 
suit, a sack-coat, and light trousers for afternoon 
wear, and an evening suit. There are several places 
abroad where you will not be allowed without even- 
ing dress—at the theatres in London, for instance. 


Do not forget a mackintosh ; you will need it often in 


travelling 


A. B. C.—Certainly net skirts are gored. I do not 
see how yuu could make it, unless you did gore it. 
You can cut the skirt like the lining you are going to 
pat it over. There is a reception gown for a young 
lady illustrated in Bazan No. 5, the skirt of which is 
a very good model for you to use, or the visiting cos- 
tume on the same page might give you a few pointe. 
Do not be discouraged about your gown ; there is no 
earthly reason why it should not turn out well, only 
be sure that you have the ander-skirt or lining weil 
fitted and well hung. The look of these gowns de- 
pends so mach on the fit of the lining. The skirt 
around the foot will need to be quite wide—at least 
four yards, and I do not think you could make it with 
lese than five gores. 


J.—My advice would be to take off the buttons in 
front, but not those at the back. Some of the very 
smart skirts this year have the buttons from the belt 
to the very hem of the skirt at the back about an inch 
apart, but this fashion is not becoming to everybody 


F. C. M.—There are three or four different styles of 
tailor suits. The most severely plain, and perhaps the 
smartest just now, is the Prince Albert. It has not 
been universally worn, for it is an extreme style. Then 
there is the short coat cut in scallops with wide revers, 
also in scallops, fastened in double-breasted effect, or 
made so that it can be worn open like a blazer. The 
cheviots will be more worn this spring than the lighi- 
weight cloths. Blues, browns, grays, purples, and tans 
are all fashionable. The regular gored skirt still re- 
tains its hold upon fashion ; then there is the circular 
skirt much on the bell shape, and also the skirt with 
the gored top and flounce, Hair cloth is not nsed ex- 
cept in the inside petticoat, and then only about av 
eighth of a yard in width. The box-coat is not worn ; 
it is really a driving coat, and should be used only for 
that purpose. 
there is a skirt pattern and a coat pattern. 


Mus. T. C. T.—You can easily have the lace gown all 
in one piece, although it is rather difficult to drape a 
skirt that is not gored. You would better drape it 
high on the hips ana as far back as possible, then turn 


the fulness under in pleats, and fusten the pleats down’ 


with little buttons and loops very mach on the style of 
the cloth skirts that were introduced this autamn and 
are now so fashionable. Be sure that your under- 
skirt fits well; make it with an attached flounce with 
aruffle. You will find that the lace has so little body 
that it needs to be put over something that has con- 
siderable stiffness. Some of the smartest lace gowns 
are made with net over the silk petticoat, and then the 
lace put on. In Bazan No.5 is a waist that you 
would like; it makes up very effectively. There is 
also one in Bazan No. 6, on the illustration for a gored 
skirt, which would look very well made up entirely in 
lace. 
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In every single number of the Bazar | 


Vor. XXXIL, No. 9 


“When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


ailor- 


€ Suits, $5, 


HE costumes and 
skirts which we 
make are exclusive 

in style and distinctly 
different from the ready- 
made garments. . When 
wearing one of our styles 
you do not run the risk of 
meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which 
look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds of 
firms selling ready-made 
suits and skirts such as 
you see everywhere, but 
we are the only house 
making fashionable 
goods to order at mod 
erate prices. 

Our new Spring cata- 
logue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, and’ 
the materials from which 
we make our garments 
comprise only the ve 
latest novelties. We will 
mail our cata’ S ree, 
together witha choice line 
of samples to select from, 
to the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 
Our catalogue illustrates ; 


| Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts. 
Riding Habits. Golf Suits. 








grades. We pay express cha everyw' . If, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 

leasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 

e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, /ree, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 





Lyons Silk 


and 


Wool Fabrics. 


Bengalines, Popelins, Taffetas, 


Plain and Corded Satin Effects, New 
and Fashionable Colorings. 


Proadevay Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Omo Dress Shield 


is the only shield 
- ae RING s-5 os 





EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all _ 
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Ask your dealer 
for them, or 
send 25 cents 
for sample pair 





Supporter _—..<—_:. 
NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS 


Write for booklet describing its qualities. 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
| , thoroughly re 
[press = 


to any address 


CATALOGU Me 


“MMH THIS GUARANTY 
Goes with EVERY PAIR 
LOOK FOR THE NAME 
Stamped on Every Loop 
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on receipt of 
ten cents 
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Twenty-Year Endow- 
ment Bond Issued by 


the Prudential 


is an ideal contract for investors. 
No estimates as to future resulis 
Every option and benefit offered is 
absolutely guaranteed. 















Written in sums of $1,000 to $50,000, 
Send us your name and age, nearest birth- 


Premiums payable 
Yearly, Half- 























tration of this 
attractive policy. 
















































































The Prudential Ir 
OF AMERICA. 
John F.Dryden —_ Home Office, Newark.N.. 

























Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 
Can’t you get ’em? 
What's your dealer say 
about ’em ? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
AND ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


N JANUARY 10, 1845, ROBERT 
Browning, known to the literary world 
of England as the author of *‘ Para- 

celsus,” wrote a letter to Elizabeth Barrett, 
a volume of whose poems had recently ap- 

ared—a volume in which were included 
2er “ Drama of Exile” and “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship.” The letter began thus: ‘I love 
your verses with all my heart, dear Miss Bar- 
rett, Since the day last week when I -first 
read your poems I quite laugh to remember 
how | have been turning and turning again 
in my mind what I should be able to tell you 
of their effect upon me; for in the first flush 
of delight 1 thought I would this once get 
out of my habit of purely passive enjoyment, 
when I do really enjoy and thoroughly justi- 
fy my admiration—perhaps even, us a loyal 
fellow-craftsman should, try and find fault 
aud do you some little good to be proud of 
hereafter!—but nothing comes of it all—so 
into me has it gone, and part of me bas it 
become, this great living poetry of yours, 
not a flower of which but took root and 
grew—” 

Of this initial letter of a correspondence 
which was never intermitted until Septem- 
ber, 1846, when the two poets were married, 
Miss Barrett wrote in rapturous terms to an 
intimate friend, ‘‘I have had a letter from 
Browning—author of ‘ Paracelsus,’ king of 
the mystics.” Her life was at this time that 
of an invalid, a shut-in, condemned to a pas- 
sive existence on her sofa; she saw few peo- 
ple, shrank from strangers with peculiar 
sensitiveness, and, for herself, looked for- 
ward during the rest of her life to nothing 
beyond her books, the society of her family, 
and the four walls of her room. The opin- 
ion of her ** great living poetry,” which Mr. 
Browning expressed before he knew her per- 
soually, and when as yet be had made ac- 
quaintance only with her verse, he never saw 
occasion to change, neither during the un- 
broken happiness of their sixteen years of 
life together nor in the desolation of the 


BOOKS 














precious Wednesday and Saturday, when the 
calls—by-the-way, never exceeding two, or 
at most three, in a week—might be safely 
made without protest on the part of the 
family, or unwelcome interruption from oth- 
er visitors. But for the friendly sympathy 
of Arabel and Henrietta, Miss Barrett’s sis- 
ters, the poet’s calls could not have been so 
frequent. It saves one a little from the sen- 
sation of eavesdropping that the publication 
of these love- letters is authorized by the son 
of Robert and Elizabeth Browning, who tells 
us that after their marriage his parents were 
never separated, hence these are the only let- 
ters which ever passed between them. On 





each letter received by Mr. Browning he en- | 


dorsed the visit it referred to, and on the last 
letter before their marriage are the figures 
91, showing that he had met her just that 
number of times. 

All the world knows now of that secret 
marriage: how the bride drove, attended by 
her maid, to Marylebone churcli, where Mr. 
Browning and his cousin awaited her; how, 
after the ceremony, she came home, where 
she remained a week, during which she did 
not see her husband, though she heard from 
him twice; and how they went to Ltaly, and 
began their beautiful united lives there— 
lives unclouded and perfect as are few given 
to mortals in this world of pain and disap- 
pointment. 

‘There are pretty feminine touches in Mrs. 
Browning's letters which please aud provoke 
a smile—the origin, for instance, of her pet 
name Ba, * half a Ba-by,” given her by her 
teasing brothers in jest; preferred by her 


THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 


| known to the Catirornia Fic Syrup 
Co, only, and we wish to impress upon 
| all the importance of purchasing the 


lover, who writes one day that to be ‘* Rob- | 


ert Browning,’ B.A.,’” is the dearest hope of 
earthly preferment. She says, ‘The day 


| you paid your first visit here, I, in a fit of 


lonely period which followed her death in | 
Florence, when, as he looked back on what } 


had been, he wrote the incomparably beau- 
tiful lines in the prelude to his maguificent 
work, ** The Ring and the Book,” the lines be- 
ginning, *‘Oh, Lyric Love, half angel and 
half bird.” No tiver tribute was ever paid 
by one great author to another. 

Mrs. Orr tells us that Browning always 
claimed for his wife the possession of genius, 
speaking of himself, with genuine belief, as 
only a clever painstaking workmau by com 
This, during Mrs. Browning's life 


| time, was doubtless the judgment of many 


cultivated readers, for Browning's fame grew 
very slowly, and he wrought and published 


| for years before his marvellous gifts were 








appreciated at their worth. America gave 
him his first real recognition, us we are glad 
to know. ; 

It is interesting to note in these letters the 
progress of the two congenial natures from 
the tirst merely critical and complimentary 
attitude to a relation of warm friendship, 
gradually leading owward to the deepest af 
fection. Miss Barrett was peculiarly situ 
ated.- As an invalid in her father’s house 
she was surrounded by tender attentions and 
many luxuries, but she had no more real 
freedom than a child in the nursery, though 
past her thirtieth year 

Iler father, who was somewhat of a do 
mestic tyrant—albeit a man of some praise 
worthy qualities — had an inteuse jealousy 
of his children’s friends, and a relentless 
determination that, if he could help it, no 
one of them, son or daughter, should ever 
marry. Without his consent, grudgingly 
given, they could not so much as irtivite a 
friend to dinner, and the family lacked spon- 
taneity because of the iron hand—not velvet- 
gloved—under which it went on. Each of 
the Barretts who married did so at the cost 
of a permanent break with the father, who 
never relaxed and never forgave; who, in 
the case of Elizabeth, of whose genius he 
was inordinately proud, carried his resent- 
ment so far that afier her marriage he never 
mentioned her name, aud at the earliest op- 

ortunity returned her letters unopened. 

his vindictiveness of his was the sole shad- 
ow on her life after she knew and loved 
Robert Browning. 

In consequence of this idiosyncrasy of Mr. 
Barrett, the lovers—for they soon became 
such—were not able to meet without con- 
stant prearrangement. Miss Barrett, so far 
as Mr. Browning could see when he was per- 
mitted to call on her, was likely to be always 
an invalid. With this probability before 
him, he yet fell deeply in love with the lady 
of his choice, and persisted, in the face of 
her repeated refusals, in his desire to make 
her his wife. The letters are indicative of 
great nobility and unselfishness on both 


| sides—she, unwilling to burden him with the 


care of a life which must be restricted and 
spent in the shadow; he, more and more ig- 
noring her arguments, gently putting them 
aside, and declaring his willingness to wait, 
loving her and her only, all his life. 

One feels a certain indelicacy in reading 
these wholly personal and private outpour- 
ings, in seeing how each counted upon the 





shyness not quite unnatural, though I have 
been cordially laughed at for it by every- 
body in the house, tore down your portrait 
—there is the nail under Wordsworth—and 
then pulled down Tennyson’s in a fit of 
justice, because I would not have his hung 
up and yours away.” It is charming to 
find the gifted writer so very sweet and 
every-day a woman—grieving over wilted 
violets ; angry at her idolized Flush because 
he does not at once make friends with her 
friend; innocently aware of her own learn- 
ing, which was remarkable in a woman in 
1845 and 1846, but which dves not loom 
large as compared with the attainments of 
our college-bred girls of Girton and Newn- 
ham, Vassar, Smith, aud Bryn-Mawr. 

The letters are less and less occupied with 
art and more aud more ure filled with matters 
directly concerning the writers. One is 
pleased to observe in Elizabeth Barrett the 
existence of one faculty not very evident in 
her verse—that of humor; she bas the blessed 
gift without which any woman must some- 
what lose her power to entertain even a lov 
ing man—of seeing and extracting the fun 
ib every situation. 

Both poets show a remarkable simplicity 


and power of rémaining anchored iw affec- | 


tion. Neither is fickle. Mr. Browning's 
rare good sense attracts ove throughout, his 
love of fair play, his horror aud scorn of 
debt. After their marriage, apropos of this 
last, his wife wrote to a friend: “ Robert, 
having been brought up as a Puritan of the 
Puritans, is wretched if he owe anybody five 
shillings for five days. Whew people are in 
financial difficulties, his sympathy always 
goes to the butcher and the baker.” 

‘As your letter does not come,” she 
writes, playfully, ‘‘ it isa good opportunity 
for asking what sort of ill humor, or, to be 
more correct, bad temper, you most particu 
larly admire—sulkiness, the divine gift of 
sitting aloof in a cloud like any god, for 
three weeks together perhaps; pettishness, 


which will get you up a storm about a | 


crooked pin, or a straight one either; obsti 
nacy, Which is an agreeable form of temper, 
I can assure you, and describes itself; or the 
good open passion which lies on the floor 
and kicks like one of my cousins? Certainly 
I prefer the last, and should, | think, prefer 
it as an evil even if it were not the born weak- 
ness of my own nature. Now, for my part, I 
believe that the worst-tempered persons in 
the world are less so through sensibility than 
selfishness—they spare nobody’s heart,on the 
ground of being themselves pricked by a 
straw.” 

A good specimen of Mr. Browning's con. 
tempt of a masculine despot is given in a 
letter, which, however, is not in answer to 
the above. After a domestic scene of a most 
painful nature the “despot” was disposed 
to be very good-natured, and engaged Mr. 
Browning in a conversation with the result 
described: 

‘I listened arrectis auribus, and in a min- 
ute he said he did not know somebody I men- 
tioned. I told him that I easily conceived 
such a person would never condescend to 
know him,” and more of the same kind, 
which was not resented at all—the host 
merely saying, ‘‘ What can have possessed 
you, my dear R.?” 


These letters are to be read and enjoyed, | 
and added to the already published corre- | 
spondence of Mrs. Browning; they make a | 


very satisfactory supplement to what we 
know of the Brownings. 
MarGaret E, Sanoster. 


true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CaLirvorniaA Fie Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the Catirornia Fig Syrup 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 


| antee of the excellence of its remedy. It 


is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. Price 50 cents per bottle, 
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ALT. 

Me aintiest, Most Piq ant 
® Table Relishes. 8 
Wholesome. Delicious, Appetizing 


Ss ONCE TASTED EATEN ALWA\ 


EVILLE PACKING Co,NEW YORK: 
EXCLUSIVISTS IN OLIVES AND OLIVE PRopucts. 


BOTTLE WILL BE MAILED ANYWHERE ON RECEIPT OF 54 | 











The Glorious West of our we 
Beloved Country, 


BALMY CALIFORNIA 


The Grandest Winter Resort in the World. 
Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voyage when 
you can reach the Italy of America via the 
Finest Train that was Ever Constructed, 
THE SUMPTUOUS 


“SUNSET LIMITED.” 


Special through trains consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars leave New York every Saturday and 
Tuesday, connecting directly with the “Sunset Lim 
ited” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleep 
ing - car tickets, and baggage checked, apply to 
Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


=e 


860 BROADWAY, 
Union Sq. & 18th St. 








| HEADQUARTERS 
Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
Fixtures and Tiles. 
Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Prices 


Soft White Hands 


IN A SINGLE NIGHT 


Soak the hands thoroughly, on retiring, in 
a hot lather of Curioura Soap. Dry, and 
anoint freely with CurTicurRA (ointment), 
greatest of emollient skin cures. Wear old 
gloves during night. The effect is truly won- 
derful, and a blessing to all with sore hands, 
itching palms, and painful finger ends. 




















The snow, the snow "’— 


OVERHEARD AT THE DOG SHOW 


Wuwuart's your name?” asked the big St. Bernard of a stray animal 
who t wandered 
‘lan lled Modern Journalism,” replied the strange 
“Great Scott! “What a name! oared the St. Bernard. “ How on 


all you that?” 
replied the stranger, “ bat I rather think it's because 


earth did they come to « 

“ji don't know 
I'm #0 yellow 

** 

. 


“Where are the Doge of War?” asked the facetious visitor of one of 


in"t got any this year, sir,” replied the courteous attendant. “We 
et ‘em loose last spring, and the last we heard of ‘em they were chewing 
civilization into the Filipinos 
** 
. 


“I fancy,” said the French Poodle to the Spitz, “ that yonder yelping 
canine ie from Cuba.” 

“ Pourquoi ?” barked the Spitz 

* Because of its bay. It's a sort of Santiago Bay, don't you think?” 
explained M. Fifi 


“I'm told,” said the Mastiff, “that this building is located in the 
Tenderloin.” 
‘Tene eplied the Spanie * Pretty tough fur a Tenderloin, eh 7” 


rey ! 
* Yea,” anid the Mastiff. “ If the Tenderloin is like this, what must the 


** 
* Beg pahdon,” said Chollie to one of the ushers, “ but I'm looking faw 
my bwother Chapple Jones. Can you tell me wheah he is?’ 
I don't know,” replied the usher. “ What class is he in ?” 
ee 


“What kind of a rival show have they got up at the Swelledap-Hys- 


teria, Rover?" asked old Towser the Mascot. 
“Rival show? Why, that’s a hotel, not a dog show !" replied Rover. 
Strange,” said Towser **] jast heard one of those dudes eay he war 


going up there to get a bite. I'd have given him a dozen for the asking.” 


** 
“Whither away?" 
Dog sped past. 
“I'm going to the barber's to get shaved,” replied the Mexican. “The 
judges are to call on me this morning, and I'm not as hairiess as I ought 
to be. Come along, aad I'll blow you off toa clip. Your pompons are 
looking seedy.” 


cried the French Poodle as the Mexican Hairless 


“Say, Bill,” anid the Greybonnd to bis friend the Fox Terrier, * what 
do you thivk of those Dachshunds, anyhow ’” 

“Think of ‘em 7?" laughed the Terrier. “* Well, to tell you the truth, 
they look as if General Shafter ‘d eat on ‘em and bent their lega.” 


*“* There's one thing I notice about this exhibition,’ observed the Mas- 
tiff, gravely, ‘and that is that iu canine matters men are more sensible 
than in others.” 

* Your observation is based on what?" asked the St. Bernard, wiggling 
his left ear 

“Among us all there are not more than six puppies named Hobson, 
and four Deweys, and lees than twenty Teddies,” snid the Mastiff. “If 
this was a baby show—well, it would bave been different, eh 7?” 

e* 
. 

“T don't like shows," sald Mop, the Skye, somewhat sourly 

“Too exciting ?” queried Dotty, the Dachshund. 

“No, indeed,” growled the Skye. “The trouble with a show is that 
ninety-ulue per cent. of us dou't get no show.” 


——__~.—___ 


Wroxs. “Pon my soul, I believe a bad cook supplies a doctor with 
h tf hie patients."’ 
Hioxs. * Yes; and a good one supplies him with the other half.” 


—_—_———_ 


Frank is a chubby small boy of some five or six years, whose father is 
an artict. Last summer he went with his posse to spend some time on 
a farm while hie father was engaged in sketching. n arriving he was 
daly aod impressively warned against venturing near the cattle in a neigh- 
boring pasture, and especially pointed out were the terrors of the big fel- 
low with the awful bass voice. What, then, was the consternation of his 
father when, 
on the second 
day, he discov- 
ered his hope- 
ful son through 
the fence, and 
standing right 
in front of the 
big fellow, and 
gently rocking 
his head from 
side to side 
by a firm grasp 
om a horn in 
either chubb 
hand! The ani- 
mal stood with 
his head hung 
low, apparently 
too astonished 
to remonstrate. 
There was a 
vault over the 
fence worthy of 
a banderillero 
by the parent, 
a @3= precipitate 
rescue, and a 
breathless de- 
mand as to 
what the child 
was thinking 
of. 

“ Why,” he 
sald, stoutly, 
“I heard you 
telling mamma 
this morning 
that the best 
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oe way was to take 
DECEIVED. the bull by the 

Sister (to Tommie, who has Just been to hear ay WB 

a famous pianist), “How pip YoU ENJOY it. Don't see 


rue reeorrat, Tom?” 

Brother. “le waa A mo cheat, sis! A 
LONG- HAIRED DUFFER PLAYED THE PIANO, 
ANDY NOBODY KHCITHI at 


why you should 
make such «@ 
fuse about the 
matter—he did 


ALL.” vot mind ™ 


mock 


, ” . 
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“The beautiful "—(Bid)— 


A POEM ON SNOW, 


THE BEST DOG. 
Yes, I went to see the howwows, and I looked at every one, 
Proud dogs of every breed and strain that’s underveath the sun; 
But not ove could compare with—you may hear it with surprise— 
A little yellow dog | know that never took a prize. 


Not that they would have skipped him when they gave the ribbons out, 
Had there been a class to fit him—thongh his lineage is in doubt. 
No judge of dogs could e’er resist the honest, faithful eyes 

Of that plain little yellow dog that never took a prize. 


Suppose he wasn’t trained to haunt, and never killed a rat, 

And isn't much on tricks or looks or birth—well, what of that ? 
That might be said of lots of folks whom men call great and wise, 
As well as of that yellow dog that never tovuk a prize. 


“Snow !” 


It isn't what a deg can do, or who a dog may be, 

That hits a man. It's simply this—does he believe in we? 

And by that test I know there's not the compeer ‘neath the skies 
Of that plain little yellow dog that never took a prize. 


Oh, he’s the finest litile pnp that ever wagged a tail 

And followed man with equal joy to Congress or to jail. 

I’m going to start a special show—'twill beat the world for size— 

For faithful litue yellow dogs, and each shall have a prize. 
EL G. Pate. 

MoLvaseaty. “Owld Uncle Moike Duffy is ont av his moind intoirely !” 

Mas. MoLouserery. “ Phwot makes yez say thot Y" 

MoLusurety. “ Phwoy, he’s been afther makin’ his will an’ l’avin’ 
iveryt’ing he’s got in dhe worrnld to his heirs, not kapin’ back for him- 
silf as much as a quarther’s wort’ av anvyt'ing. Tink av ut, avin’ 
himsilf pinniless at his age, in case he should doie !” 
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Has something to say. 
































THE RIVALS OF THE GAMES. 
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